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Editorial Comment 


An Approach to Peace* 


URING the closing days of February, twenty-three represen- 
tatives of Friends International Centers’ work gathered near 
Lisieux, France, to discuss the policies and programs of these centers. 
As reports were made from the centers, most of which are located 
at points of critical importance to peace, one was impressed with the 
contrast between the approach they make and that generally fol- 
lowed by those free to choose their course in these crucial times. 

In the presence of warring factions men usually try to decide to 
which they will give their allegiance. They forget that in most con- 
troversies there are three sides, the sides of the controversialists and 
then the right side. They do not realize that this right side is never 
discovered and certainly never agreed upon until the spirit of con- 
troversy yields to the spirit of personal understanding and mutual 
confidence. 

The vision of Carl Heath and of those who have labored in the 
Friends International Centers has been that these “embassies” would 
serve, among other things, to reconcile to one another men and 
women greatly diverse in race, nationality, religion, culture, and 
views in reference to urgent current problems. These centers have 


“This statement, under the title of “Friends International Centers,” is appearing in a 
current issue of the Bulletin of the American Friends Service Committee. 
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also been called islands of neutrality, not because those who spon- 
sored or administered them were without convictions either upon 
immediate or ancient issues, but because they were moved by the 
more important belief that in human fellowship and understanding 
the strongest verbal and intellectual differences often cease to exist. 


We still have the painful remembrance of the recent riotings in 
India between Hindus and Moslems. It was a great moment in the 
Calcutta Center when a Moslem, in response to a quiet, vital service 
which the center had rendered him, laid his arm upon a center work- 
er and said, “This is the kind of spirit we need in the world.” In 
that house, in the presence of the disinterested offices of goodness to 
him and to Hindus alike he found what he knew to be the cure of 
the frightfulness which raged on the streets without. 


In the Paris Center I listened recently to the story of a long, 
uneasy debate in the International Circle of Young People on the 
question of admitting two Germans to membership. This is the kind 
of question that cannot be settled by mere argument. The right an- 
swer is created by the kind of spiritual climate in which the matter 
is debated. The only answer, of course, consistent with the history, 
the professions, the very being of the group, was one which ignored 
race or nation and bitterness, past or present. This is the answer that 
was given. 

At the recent conference on policies and programs for Friends 
International Centers held near Lisieux, France, one of the most 
moving recitals was that pertaining to the rest home at Bad Pyrmont 
in Germany. To this home come the spiritually and physically worn 
from among displaced persons and as well former Nazis. The 
thought of bringing so close together people whose histories are 
charged with such profound animosities would appear the greatest 
heresy in therapeutics. But the atmosphere of Bad Pyrmont makes 
a difference. Here is an embassy of love that knows no differ- 
ences in human histories, reckons primarily on human spiritual 
possibilities, and demonstrates that even for D.P.’s and former Nazis 
new relationships can be established and a new kind of world can be 
built. Bad Pyrmont is not an International Center in the strict 
sense but it illustrates the ends which the center seeks. 
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In one form or another men’s hearts are being softened toward 
one another wherever Friends International Centers exist. The 
youth are meeting in young people’s societies, adults are gathering 
in language and other groups, all and sundry assemble to hear lec- 
tures and participate in discussions. In addition, schools, children’s 
homes, and a variety of service enterprises are fostered beyond the 
centers’ walls. To keep workers and friends, young and old, close 
to the source of all good, meetings for worship—weekly, mid-week- 
ly, and daily—have a central place. 

It was the vision of Carl Heath and it is the intent today that the 
service of reconciliation in the Friends International Centers shall 
be informed by and shall inspire the spiritual quickening of men; 
that it shall rest upon a firm conviction in mankind’s essential unity 
and shall be concerned, therefore, with every rank and condition of 
mankind without distinction. 

It is the firm conviction of many who have shared in the life of 
these centers that the atmosphere best calculated to promote the ends 
they seek is that of a home. In this atmosphere the bonds of affec- 
tion are strong because they are born of mutual concern and helpful- 
ness; counsel is always available and freely given; there is time for 
play and a time and a place for quiet; and above all else there is 
the sense of a uniting and upholding Presence. 

One evening a young English accountant, new to India, walked 
into the Calcutta Center seeking only, he said, friendship in a coun- 
try far away from his homeland and family. Evening after evening 
he returned. Sometimes he sat and talked; other times he just sat. 
Soon he gave volunteer help on the center’s accounts. Later he was 
elected an officer in the Young People’s International Group, in 
which he contributed earnestly to the making of friends among Cal- 
cutta youth of many races, nationalities, cultures, and religions. 
There is little of drama in this story but for the eye that sees there 
is in it an element of great significance. A new world will be born 
in the simple process of transforming loneliness into cheerfulness, 
ignorance about men into understanding, and in making men and 
women of all origins know that they are members of a great human 
family. This is the office of a center that is also a home. 
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In Friends House in London there is a small picture of the mon- 
ument erected on the border between Chile and Argentina known 
as The Christ of the Andes. One always reads the inscription be- 
neath the monument with renewed inspiration: “Sooner shall these 
mountains crumble to dust than Argentines and Chileans break the 
Peace which at the feet of Christ, the Redeemer, they have sworn 
to maintain.” Those who know mankind and watch the bold and 
troublous inconsistencies of human events know that monuments 
alone, whatever their history and however noble their sentiments, 
cannot be depended upon to keep the peace at the borders. At every 
boundary, at every crossroads, in the midst of every conflict there 
must be men living and laboring in dedication to a fellowship with- 
out which there can be no peace. 

In spite of the growing oneness, in some ways, of our world, the 
divergencies continue and appear often to sharpen. Age-old and 
acutely current is the tension between East and West, inspired by 
past domination and current contempt. Bitter religious differences 
and economic rivalries array East against East. The class struggle 


has reached world-wide proportions and precipitated a confusion 
which none can escape. 

It may be that Friends International Centers are too few to affect 
decisively what men will do on a large scale. Here is a method in 
international relations, however, which warrants the most careful 
scrutiny by those who have the power to change for better or worse 
the direction in which our present world is bent. 








Fundamentals of Christian Social Order 


WILLIAM A. BANNER 


T IS DOUBTLEss clear that any statement of the fundamentals of 
Christian social order must rest solidly upon the apprehension 
of the social meaning of the teaching of Jesus. In a very real 
sense all valid Christian social thought moves within the climate of 
opinion or thrust of thought discoverable in the gospels. This does 
not mean that the scattered statements of the evangelists are sufh- 
cient as an adequate basis for determining both the elements and the 
details of social order. Nor does it mean that extra-scriptural inter- 
pretations and interpolations in connection with these statements are 
unwarranted and irrelevant. But it does mean that the scriptural 
affirmations themselves in their main thrust must be regarded as 
adequate in defining both the essence of Christian social good and 
social obligations and therewith the ultimate reference with which 
interpretations and elaborations must be squared. 

Though this guide for Christian social thought is somewhat easily 
and simply indicated, there are involved in this general matter dif- 
ficulties which are not easily and simply dismissed. Two of these 
difficulties immediately come to the fore. There is first the prob- 
lem of criticism. This is the problem of determining just what pre- 
cisely is the main thrust of the teaching of Jesus in its social im- 
plications and just how unequivocal is the impression to be got from 
the perusal of the gospels even with the eyes of the most enlight- 
ened and thoroughgoing criticism. The second is the problem of 
elaboration and specification. That is, granting that one is sure of 
one’s scriptural footing, how are the details necessary to the proper 
organization and conduct of a Christian society to be specified? What 
are the proper arrangements to obtain within a Christian social or- 
der? In the history of Christian social thought, few thinkers have 
entirely agreed in these matters. Slavery, private property, respect 
for the authority of the state gua authority—these have been both 
included in and excluded from the just society by Christian social 
theorists. 
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One need not, however, become too seriously concerned over these 
difficulties. It is important to acknowledge that they exist lest one 
plunge too quickly and unsuspectingly into chilly and choppy waters. 
Obstacles, however great, do not prevent the encounter. Certainly 
in this time of social confusion a Christian should have something to 
say about the Christian social ideal that is not too watered down and 
weakened by parenthetical qualifiers. The trepidation of scholarly 
caution should be complemented by a bit of the heroism of positive 
conviction and profession. This paper on the fundamentals of 
Christian social order is just such an attempt at a positive statement 
of where one should stand. 

It is Ernst Troeltsch, among others, who points out that the Gos- 
pel of Jesus can hardly be regarded as a program of social order or 
of social reform.’ He finds that the thrust of the teaching of Jesus 
is primarily toward the redemption or renovation of the life of the 
. individual through purity of motive and the conscientious attention, 
in sincerity and integrity, to the highest demands of self-respect. 
But in this, as Troeltsch recognizes, the foundations of social ethics 
are laid. To respect genuinely the decency and dignity potential 
in oneself is to recognize the highest life of mankind as a whole as 
eminently real and good. The social relationships of Christians 
emerge in the expression of a profoundly motivating creative love. 
This love, both in intention and in act, becomes for the Christian 
bound up with the recognition of a fundamental human solidarity. 
This solidarity is not created by love any more than the being of 
God is generated by the love of God. Rather is this solidarity dis- 
covered as something which is real as God, the foundation of all 
unchangeableness, is real. The discovery of oneself is the discovery 
of the life of man through which one participates in the life of God; 
and the love of one’s neighbor is but the completing of the response 
to God entered upon first in the genuine love of oneself. 

On this foundation-stone of respect for the life of man, whether 
in one’s own person or that of another, one may properly regard the 
aim of Christian social living to be, in the words of the late William 


1Ernst Troeltsch, The Social Teachings of the Christian Churches, translated by 
Olive Wyon (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1931), pp. 61 ff. 
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Temple, “the fullest possible development of individual person- 
ality in the widest and deepest possible fellowship.” A Christian 
social order would exist properly for the sake of the individual mem- 
bers embraced in it. In this order love and justice (and we must be 
reminded that these are inseparably complementary in so far as love 
can find expression only through justice) would operate as regula- 
tive principles in the general sharing of goods, services, and privi- 
leges pertaining to a rich and full life. And this life would be un- 
derstood as an end to be pursued by and for all men as long as 
earthly existence endures, whatever the actual circumstances and 
conditions under which human beings live and whatever the relative 
categories into which they have been placed by the arbitrariness of 
expedient social schemes and arrangements. I understand the Chris- 
tian basis of social order to be the recognition of the right of indi- 
viduals in society to whatever earthly considerations support the 
fulfillment of the promise of human life. 

In this statement of the Christian social ideal we have before us 
merely the bare basic prescription for a social order. However im- 
portant the statement of such an ideal may be, we have scarcely 
touched the matter at hand. The many perplexing and terrible 
social questions which have harassed both Christians and non-Chris- 
tians from the earliest times now confront us. Precisely to what 
earthly considerations are Christians entitled? In the face of the 
observable differences among men and-under the actual conditions of 
social existence, how necessary are certain instruments of earthly life 
to the lives of specific members of society and how are we to deal 
with the multitude of conflicting opinions entertained with respect 
to such matters? What kind of equality does Christian human soli- 
darity really involve? Does the ideal of Christian fellowship imply 
a homogeneity in human potentiality and therewith a uniformity in 
social and cultural opportunity? Is the Christian society really class- 
less, equalitarian and communistic, or is a Christian social order 
properly aristocratic, competitive, and patriarchal? 

In looking about for help in these perplexities, one finds some light 


“William Temple, Christianity and Social Order (New York: Penguin Books, 
Inc., 1942), p. 76. 
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in the general handling of these difficulties by the early Christians. 
One recognizes at the outset that there was not with these Christians 
any thoroughgoing consideration of the earthly conditions of indi- 
viduals as members of society. Doubtless this was but an expression 
of the general expectation of the imminent return of Christ and of 
the consequent cynical contempt for all earthly arrangements. Chris- 
tian solidarity was thought of to a great extent in terms of the swal- 
lowing up of earthly inequality in the unconditioned fellowship of 
love. But though this primitive enthusiasm of love did not over- 
turn or seek to overturn the earthly arrangements in which Chris- 
tians were involved, it did flow over into attitudes and actions which 
had the effect of suggesting what, at least in part, a Christian world 
should be. One thinks here of the communism of property mentioned 
in the book of Acts,® of the gradual cultivation of various forms of 
charity and of the general attitude of Christians toward slavery. The 
awareness of the significance of earthly needs and earthly goods is 
‘witnessed to also in the treatise of Clement of Alexandria on the 
words of Jesus to the rich youth. With respect to slavery, the 
earthly Christian community represented the expression of a new 
sense of love and responsibility toward those caught in this funda- 
mental institution of the ancient world. In general, the early Chris- 
tians came to regard themselves as guardians of the poor, the weak, 
and the oppressed, even to the point of considering the burdens of 
taxation and usury. As the community became more involved in 
these several works of social amelioration, the worth of the earthly 
calling came gradually to be appreciated. 

But this is as far as enthusiasm will take us. The inspiration of 
primitive Christian living settled down before long into systematic 
consideration and justification. In the course of time Christians 
came to appropriate to this end various philosophical and theological 
notions current in the intellectual climate of the ancient world. 
While such notions, under strict consideration, lay outside of the 
framework of primitive Christian teachings, they were capable of 
being viewed as correlative with and explicative of Christian teach- 
ings themselves. But here again is real danger. For the appropria- 


SActs 2:24-47. 
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tion of philosophical and theological ideas by Christians interested 
in social questions not only provided the ground for the derivation 
of specificities from general Christian principles, but also supplied 
such persons with the framework, when and where needed, for har- 
monizing these ideas with prevailing social conditions which they 
were not prepared to condemn forthrightly as un-Christian. The 
systematizing of Christian social ideas has, therefore, been both a 
blessing and a curse, a service and a disservice to the promise of a hu- 
mane social order pregnant in the primitive gospel teachings. 

The Christian’s defense of the status quo, however liable this or- 
der to criticism and attack, was rendered plausible in many instances 
by the utilization of the contrast between the primitive condition of 
man and the condition of man under culture. This contrast em- 
braced often the distinction between the natural as primitive and the 
natural as necessitated by the exigencies of social life, a distinction 
found certainly as early as the Stoics and expressed in the contrast 
between the jus naturale and the jus gentium. The more theologi- 
cal analogue of this contrast was that between primitive human per- 
fection in the state of innocence and human corruption following 
upon the Fall of Adam. The great abuse in all of this was the rele- 
gation of all radical Christian social arrangements to the primitive 
state of nature where alone they could have been relevant and prac- 
ticable, and the recognition of the compromise of Christian ideals as 
the only feasible way under the actual conditions of living. The 
social ideal is dismissed in the presence of what passes for profound 
insight into the nature of human nature and human history. 

To state what I consider to be a likely scheme of Christian social 
order, I turn to the tradition of Christian social thought emerging in 
somewhat clear character as early at least, as the Jmstitutiones divinae 
of Lactantius and the De officiis ministrorum of St. Ambrose. This 
tradition embraces Christian insights into ethical, social, and politi- 
cal issues, for which support was found in ancient realistic philos- 
ophy, particularly in the teachings of the Stoics. Carried along often 
in the company with scarcely compatible ideas, these insights have 
found expression and elaboration in St. Augustine, in Isidore of Se- 
ville, in the schoolmen, notably St. Thomas Aquinas, in Francisco 
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Suarez and the judicious Richard Hooker, and in recent times, in the 
Christian socialism of James Ludlow, F. D. Maurice, Charles Kings- 
ley, Westcott, Gore, and the late William Temple, Archbishop of 
Canterbury. 

What now are these ideas of Christian social order? They may 
be reduced to three structural elements of social order, namely, the 
recognition of the basic earthly equality of all men, with whatever 
rights and duties pertain thereunto; the recognition of the common 
ownership, in one form or another, of all property; and, finally, the 
recognition of the proper subordination of the state to the life of 
man and not the life of man to the state. 


With respect to human equality, one finds a rather forthright 
statement in Lactantius. In his Divine Institutes, Lactantius states 
the solidarity of human life in language combining Stoic with Chris- 
tian insights. 

The other part of justice is equity; and it is plain that I am speaking of the 
equity ... in a just man . . . of making himself equal to others, which Cicero 
calls equability. For God, who produces and gives breath to men, willed that all 
should be equal, that is equally matched. He has imposed on all the same condi- 
tion of living; He has produced all to wisdom. For as he distributes to all alike 
His one light, sends forth his fountains to all, supplies food . . . so he bestows 
on all equity and virtue. In His sight no one is a slave, no one a master; for 
if all have the same Father, by an equal right we are all children. . . . The whole 
force of justice consists in this that it makes those equal who have by an equal 
lot arrived at the conditions of this life.* 

Following somewhat closely upon Lactantius, I take Christian equal- 
ity to involve the equality of all men with respect to their participa- 
tion in the pattern or essence of humanity. This pattern or essence 
embraces distinctly human capabilities for living in society, for 
friendship and love, for wisdom and artistic expression, for moral 
excellence and religious aspiration. This equality transcends the 
inequalities of human accidental variation, inequalities which have 
been exaggerated unfortunately in the modern attention of the social 
sciences to individual and racial differences. To resort to Aris- 
totelian terms, the accident cannot properly be considered apart from 
the essence of which it is an accident. This fundamental or essen- 


‘Lactantius, /mstitutiones divinae, Book V, Chapter XV. 
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tial equality means simply that human beings are equal in their 
capacity to realize a distinctly human perfection, whatever the speci- 
fications of human nature through individual and racial differences. 
This equality is more radical than any inequality or variation of 
natural endowment. 

This basic human equality involves the equality of all persons in 
their claim upon the means and opportunities pertaining to the real- 
ization of the dignity and decency proper to man. The components 
of this claim are, in modern designation, the rights which are in- 
herent in man and are not bestowed or denied by human convention. 
As these rights are anterior to organized society, it is the responsi- 
bility of society to recognize them and to promote their exercise. 
These rights may be identified here as, first, the rights to the several 
material comforts and consolations without which privation bears in 
upon the spirit of man and men become unnecessarily preoccupied 
either with the satisfaction of needs or the ascetic conquest of desire; 
secondly, the noétic rights to the orientation, through education, 
with respect to the nature of things in order that men may be able 
to distinguish reality from illusion, truth from falsity and thereby 
avoid credulity and superstition; to freedom of association in the 
widest possible fellowship in accordance with interest; to the expres- 
sion of one’s inclinations to the symbolization of truth in aesthetic 
expression; and to the contemplation of truth and beauty in a free 
unsponsored religious worship; and thirdly, the political rights to 
liberty. These political rights embrace the right to one’s person 
free from physical servitude; to participation in the rational deter- 
mination of the policies by which men are governed under law; and 
the right to the expression and defense of minority opinion con- 
scientiously entertained. 

This Christian natural rights doctrine is not a laissez-faire doc- 
trine in which right is dangerously abstracted from responsibility and 
where society is, as Bentham called it, a mere fiction. In a Chris- 
tian order, rights cannot be considered apart from duties. The claims 
of the individual upon others are at the same time the claims of 
others upon the individual. There can be no Christian right with- 
out the corresponding Christian duty. Christian duties are the obli- 
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gations of individuals to themselves and to others in cooperative 
efforts contributing to the common good. They designate the areas 
in which initiative and responsibility are to be taken in the interest 
of human good in general. In a very real sense the Christian indi- 
vidual imposes these duties upon himself and with the rigour sug- 
gested in Kant’s various statements of the categorical imperative. 
As for Wordsworth, duty becomes the stern daughter of the voice 
of God. 

If the first structural element of Christian social order is such a 
doctrine of the rights of man, the second may be designated as the 
recognition of property as social rather than as private possession. St. 
Ambrose, in his De offictis ministrorum, gives expression to the prin- 
ciples of Christian communism in these words: 


. . nature has poured forth all things for men for common use. God 
has ordered all things to be produced, so that there should be food in common to 
all, and that the earth should be a common possession for all. Nature, there- 
fore, has produced a common right for all, but greed has made it a right for 
a few. . 5 


These ideas are reiterated, though with a somewhat subdued em- 
phasis, by St. Augustine and St. Thomas. In St. Thomas, however, 
a more detailed attention is given to the problem of property and a 
modified Christian communism is set forth. St. Thomas follows the 
Aristotelian distinction between property for power or dominion (i.e., 
the instruments of production) and property for use (i.e., the instru- 
ments of life).° Property for use is to be made available to all men 
through their natural right to external things which minister to the 
natural necessities of life. Property for power or dominion follows 
from the right to “procure and dispense” such external things." All 
property is simply the determination of the indefinite right of all 
men to the use of the goods of the earth. Though in the Thomistic 
scheme the ownership of all property is entirely private, ownership 
is subject to social authority and therefore to limitation. The per- 
sonal rights of the individual are necessarily balanced by his respon- 
5St. Ambrose, De officiis ministrorum, Book 1, Chapter XXVIII. 


®St. Thomas, Summa Theol., Ia, Lae, q. 66, a. 7. 
]bid., q. 66, a. 2. 
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sibilities to the common good of all. A man is not at liberty to do 
with his property whatever he pleases. St. Thomas acknowledges 
as a common, anterior right the supplying of one’s needs in “ex- 
treme necessity” from another’s goods.° In such an exigency, the 
appropriation of private property is not theft. The main thrust 
of St. Thomas’s position is that all economic activity must be gov- 
erned by a moral purpose. The end determines the means. The 
right to the end implies necessarily the right to the means by which 
the end is realized or made available. As the end is set by nature, 
the right to the means exists by nature also. The right to property 
for use pertains universally in spite of one’s circumstances of eco- 
nomic misfortune or embarrassment. 

With the rise of modern times, new and more complex economic 
and social relationships developed. The collapse in the West of the 
feudal system brought on a fundamental structural change in so- 
ciety. There took place the exaltation of private initiative, particu - 
larly in economics. A number of forces were at work which made 
for an individualistic conception of society and of social responsibil- 
ity. Among these forces were the increased mobility of labour, the 
development of commerce, the rise of the middle classes, the Ren- 
aissance and its influences, and the general opposition to authority 
in any form, whether in church or state. In spite of these cultural 
changes, however, the general theory in St. Ambrose, St. Augustine, 
and St. Thomas with respect to the social character of wealth was 
restated and defended in many quarters. Of particular importance 
in this connection are the views on property of John Locke,’ and 
of such writers in the eighteenth century as Spence,’ Ogilvie,” 
Paine,’? and Godwin,” who carried ahead the latent radicalism of 
Locke’s theory."* Since the time of Godwin, many theories have 

8) bid, 

*John Locke, Second Treatise on Civil Government, Chapter V. 

10Thomas Spence, The Real Rights of Man. 

11William Ogilvie, Aw Essay on the Right of Property in Land. 

12Thomas Paine, Agrarian Justice. 

13William Godwin, Enguiry Concerning Political Justice. 


14Cf, Paschal Larkin, Property im the Eighteenth Century (Cork, Ireland, 
1930), p. 128. 
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been presented which agree on the fact of the moral and social char- 
acter of wealth while differing with respect to what is regarded as 
the proper form which social authority over wealth should take. 

The Christian meaning of property is found, then, in the human 
good to which property contributes. As viewed with respect to the 
common good, property has a functional value only. Property in 
the primary sense is personal or household property, which the in- 
dividual directly uses as the material basis for the best and highest 
life. Property in the secondary or subordinate sense embraces the 
productive instruments which yield the goods which are directly 
used for the maintenance of life. As property for power is subordi- 
nate to property for use, it is subordinate to the end which personal 
property serves. Property for power is therefore instrumental, in a 
secondary way, to the highest life of man. The function which one 
performs in the acquisition of wealth cannot bestow the right to em- 
ploy the instruments of production to any other than this natural 
end and thus, in one way or another, invade the natural rights of 
others. In so far as human good is necessarily a common good, ac- 
quisition is properly subject to social authority. The exercise of such 
authority involves the social or public control of productive instru- 
ments. The goods of the earth belong to man as a social being 
rather than to private individuals considered as free agents. 

Where the instruments of production are publicly controlled, the 
instruments of life can be equitably distributed without benefit of 
charity and devious forms of taxation. The members of society are 
then left free to exercise their natural rights to a lien upon the com- 
mon product of their labours without the penalties, in the form of 
royalties, monopoly prices, interest, and rent which plague the 
propertyless in modern propertied societies. As material goods con- 
stitute the necessary condition for the highest life of man, the equi- 
table distribution of the instruments of life should bring this mode 
of life more nearly within the reach of all of the members of society. 

The third and final structural element of Christian social order 
to be indicated here is the recognition of the superiority of moral law 
over any prescribed law and the subordination of the state to Chris- 
tian social ends. In a sense this is implied in what has been said 
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already in the earlier exposition of the doctrine of human rights, 
in that these rights are anterior to society and are to be respected in 
the formulation of social policy. At this time, therefore, the inter- 
est is merely to elaborate in some detail just what is the Christian 
conception of positive law and the state which follows from such a 
doctrine of human rights. Our view is that positive law and the 
state exist only by virtue of the necessity of explicit authority and 
regulation in society. The state is therefore merely the principium 
quo societatis operandi. Christian social ideals must not only be 
recognized as morally binding, they must become expressly pro- 
mulgated as social policy, universally binding upon the members of 
society in indifference to their subjective and non-conscientious in- 
terests and inclinations. Moral principles, regardless of their va- 
lidity, are the source of motivation only for those who recognize at 
all times their binding character in opposition to all other inclina- 
tions. Social order, on the other hand, requires the sustained coop- 
eartion of all embraced under it, whether such persons are properly 
motivated at every instant by ultimate moral sanctions or not. Moral 


principles, therefore, must be backed up by positive prescriptions 
and the secondary sanctions of social and legal authority. Some 
form of control and some use of power are necessary, though neces- 
sary evils, in order to guarantee the maximum of human good pos- 
sible within the limits of available resources. 


The authority of positive law and of the state is obviously purely 
derivative. Authority must be understood as the rational exercise 
or justifiable use of power. And this justification must be in terms 
of what is recognizable as the moral end which social control is to 
serve. Human beings, in developing the structure of social life, 
must accept any given form of control only so long as it is able to 
justify itself in this way. Social control must serve the best inter- 
ests of all of the governed. Human good, then, stands above the 
declared authority of the state. Christian social theory embraces, 
it would seem, a conception of the state in which real authority rests 
ultimately and at all times with the people. Where delegated au- 
thority is abused, revolution in some non-violent form becomes a 
duty incumbent upon the members of society at large. 








Toward A Christian Critique of British Socialism 


CARLETON L. LEE 


NE OF the major tasks of the student of religion is to identify 
O religious values and religious experiences wherever they ap- 
pear. In a Christian criticism of social order the task requires the 
skills of social analysis to isolate religious values. From a superficial 
point of view, such a responsibility may take one far afield. But 
the data of religion are human experiences. Human experience is 
a complex of events in social order. In a real sense, human experi- 
ence is social order. For social order is a continuum of action by 
discrete individuals and integrated groups within the structures of 
environment. Such action is both impulsive and imaginative; de- 
liberate and objective. The impulsive levels of action are disci- 
plined, fortuitously and rationally. Social orders change, therefore, 
at the pressure points of random and rational action and behavior. 
Each deliberate change in social order is the design of some unit of 
human experience in a deliberate or objective context. Random 
changes are the products of impulsive action and fortuitous events. 
A Christian criticism of social order has a dimension not recognized 
as essential to pure social analysis. That dimension is the Hebrew- 
Christian formulations of the reality of God as Creator and End of 
existence. For the student of religion in the broad stream of the 
Christian faith, the “seed of redemption” is present in any social 
order as the conservation and enrichment of values. In this criticism 
of British Socialism, social analysis is instrumental; Christian ethics 
is the absolute. 

The task of this paper is to formulate an estimate of British So- 
cialism in the light of a Christian conception of social order. This 
is not presumed to be a definitive statement. Rather it is an effort 
in the direction of a critique of socialism in England from the vantage 
point of those values deemed indispensable to a Christian view of 
society. 

Neither Christian faith nor British Socialism can be dealt with 
seriatim. Each is represented by schools of particularistic partisans. 


18 
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Here an attempt is made to set forth a formulation of Christian 
principles of social order; a rather general pattern of British Social- 
ism is described in terms of its history; an analysis of the values 
which inhere is essayed to complete the task. 


The late Archbishop of Canterbury has supplied one of the most 
satisfactory statements on Christian social order made in recent 
times.’ There is little occasion for disagreement with his basic ap- 
proach. He has described two kinds of Christian principles of social 
order, primary and derived principles. Two primary principles 
affirm that (a) “God is the creator of the world which could not 
begin or continue except by His will,” and (b) “Man “is made in the 
image of God’ and this image is stamped upon an animal nature.’” 
Three social principles are derived, namely freedom, fellowship, and 
service.® Regarding justice and love he wrote: 

The two great principles of Love and Justice must be rather regulative of our 
application of the other principles than taken as immediate guides to social policy.* 
In ethical theory, these primary and derived principles are sub- 
sumed under the concept of values, by which is meant religious 
values. Now these principles of social order are not to be understood 
as providing a blue-print for any particular political arrangement of 
society. It is hardly likely that any particular ordering of society will 
satisfy such principles in full. The function of these principles is 
to criticize, to sit in judgment, as it were, upon all those deliberate 
and impulsive forces which solidify into social order. They indi- 
cate the nature and character of those values which are supremely 
worthful. Social order must provide the field and ground for the 
discovery and service of these values. In Christian thought, God is 
the source and sustainer of value. This primary principle subjects 
every human order to value judgments. Man is a child of God 
and is therefore of supreme value. This is the source of his dignity. 
The ground of his tragedy is his will to usurp supremacy for him- 


1William Temple, Christianity and Social Order (New York: Penguin Books Inc., 
1942). 

2/bid., pp. 40, 41. 

3] bid., pp.45-55. 

*Ibid., p. 57. 
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self and to bow himself down to values less than himself to achieve 
that end. In this he frustrates and delays fulfillment of supreme 
value. These frustrations are the seeds that grow into the tares of 
disorder, defeat, despair, and desolation on the broad plains of hu- 
man experience. There is always tension between “man made in the 
image of God” and man seeking his own apotheosis. But this rest- 
lessness which aims at self-deification is able to find rest only in its 
source. This is man’s destiny. On the level of society his impulsive 
and deliberate actions obstruct his destiny. It is the function of 
social order to provide the structure wherein man may experience 
that discipline of will which makes him freely serve the highest 
values. 

The derived principles of freedom, fellowship, and service need 
very little elaboration. Freedom is consistent with man’s dignity. 
Fellowship is the fruit of his need for association in self-conscious 
fraternity with other men and God. For without fraternity free- 
dom—and its counterpart, equality—is reduced to the bestial level 
and loses its worth. Service is the “golden cord” of social cohesion. 
It is the deliberate gesture which man makes in recognition that his 
necessary but parochial loyalties to family, class, and nation are con- 
ditioned by a wider and deeper loyalty. In the Christian conception 
this wider loyalty is the Kingdom of God. 

It may be well to underscore by recapitulation some of the impli- 
cations of the criteria of Christian social order. The notion of “the 
essential dignity of all men” is the cornerstone of human equality and 
fraternity. Human values, symbolized in free personality, are su- 
perior to any social, economic, or political structure. Material wealth 
is an instrumental value incidental to the fulfillment of man’s des- 
tiny; and, finally, dynamic fraternal relations make for the solidarity 
and enrichment of community. Implicit in these inferences is the 
theological ground of God as the creative power for good through 
those regulative values of justice and love. 

However vague it may be, a formulation of Christian social order 
has been set forth. It is still an imperative to consider British So- 
cialism. A theoretical formulation of British Socialism is rendered 
difficult because of the devious and circuitous history it has had. 
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How shall it be identified? When did it begin as a phenomenon of 
modern society? Beer sets the date for its rise as 1855. The periods 
which preceded that time “were the antiquities of socialist specula- 
tion and the childhood of labour.”” Binyon, writing the story of 
Christian Socialism, considers 1889-1893 as the point of the “origins 
of the Modern Socialist Movement.’”® Brand, primarily concerned 
with the Labor Party as a major political force internationally, 
recognizes the year 1900 as the logical point for beginning the ap- 
praisal of the modern movement.’ Strachey’s date for “socialism in 
its modern form” is 1880.2 Norman MacKenzie recently reminded 
us that the Labor party adopted socialism officially in 1918.° Hap- 
hazard growth, rather than systematic planning, has characterized 
the development of British Socialism. Any review of the literature 
produced by its many partisans supports the conclusion that at no 
particular moment in its history has it been clearly defined or easily 
identified. Its aims can best be isolated for purposes of analysis 
by working from the rise of the present Labor Government back- 
ward to some of its deeper springs. Our basic concern of criticism 
can be realized if fundamental aims can somehow be distilled from 
the great flood-streams of reform and revolutionary idealism which 
have produced contemporary socialism as the center of political 
power in Britain. 

On August 15, 1945, when the Commons “proceeded to the con- 
sideration of the King’s Speech,” Britain was less than thirty days 
removed from a revolution. “Labour candidates had swept the polls 
like a tidal wave.”’® Much speculation has turned on the issue of 
Labor’s elevation to power. Many answers have been given as to 


5Max Beer, A History of British Socialism (London, 1929), Il, 195. 

$Gilbert Clive Binyon, The Christian Socialist Movement in England (London: 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge; 1931), p. 138. 

™Carl F. Brand, British Labour’s Rise To Power (California: Stanford University 
Press, 1941). 

8John Strachey, What Are We To Do? (London: V. Gallancz Ltd.; 1938), p. 
72 


®Norman MacKenzie, “A Successful Third Party,” The New Repulic, Jan. 19, 
1948. 
107. E. D. Hall, Labour’s First Year (New York: Penguin Books, Inc., 1947), 


p. 5. 
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how it came about. One major consideration is that no Government 
in England in recent times has denied the essential ethos of freedom 
in British life. The English people conceive themselves a free 
people. The elevation of the Labor Government to direct the affairs 
of state was a new mandate to broaden the political structure to 
serve better the national aspirations in fact as well as in spirit. The 
keystone of this new mandate is security. More than a century of 
propaganda, education, and steady efforts of persuasion served to 
give some substance to the social shadow of peace and plenty 
through political power. Labor’s rise to power must be regarded in 
part as a maturing of the confused and utopian socialist aims, of 
which the currents go far back into English life. 

Beer’s observation about socialism prior to 1855 eliminates two 
historical facets of importance to socialism in the West in doctrine 
and theory as well as in movement and program. The one is 
“Owenite Socialism; the other is Chartism.” All socialist theory 
and development is indebted to principles and policies rooted in the 
visions and errors of these earlier formulations of reform and revo- 
lution. Robert Owen is an acknowledged founder of modern social- 
ism in both England and the Americas. His major premise was 
Bentham’s conception of happiness as the end of human activity. 
Owen saw in the industrialization of England the material condi- 
tions which made universal happiness possible. He was a rationalist 
in philosophy and a collectivist in economics. He saw as a funda- 
mental error of judgment the belief that character is created by 
man’s will alone. He believed that the objective conditions of 
society produce character. Therefore, his aim was so to re-arrange 
conditions as to put the achievement of character and happiness 
within the reach of all. 


He was now clear in his mind that the first step to social reform was to create 
a superior phyiscal and mental character for all; the second step was to produce 
an abundance of wealth for all; the third step would be to unite the two first by 
basing society on its true principles, i.e., by placing all within such arrange- 
ments of surroundings as will well-form the character, create the wealth and 
cordially unite all in one interest and feeling over the world.1 


Beer, op. cit., 1, 172. 
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Society was to be organized on this rational philosophy and collec- 
tivist economics. Capitalism was to be replaced by socialism and 
competition with cooperation. This is Owenite Socialism in its 
simplest form. These same principles are elaborated in contem- 
porary British Socialism. 

Beer describes Chartism as “forming a kind of socialist seminary 
and experimental laboratory of working class revolution.” The 
principles of Chartism were confused. Its aim was the conquest 
of political power, “peaceably if we may—forcibly if we must.” 
The basis of its orientation was natural law theory. The equality 
of men established in nature had been abrogated and nullified by 
human laws. The task of the Chartists was to destroy those laws 
that prevented the functioning of natural law. The movement 
experienced two distinct lines of policy. The advocates of force, 
the Physical Force party, would follow a policy of militancy, con- 
spiracy, and violence. The moderates, the Moral Force party, at- 
tempted a policy directed towards slow and thorough organization 
within the law, toward peaceful trade unions, political and educa- 
tional societies. The final winnowing away of Chartism made pos- 
sible the emergence of modern British Socialism. Thus Chartism 
was not only the headwater of modern socialist thought and action 
from which great social reform flowed; it was also the sea to which 
all the earlier currents of socialism streamed. Such other creative 
forces for British Socialism prior to the organization and rise of the 
Labor party can be mentioned in brief. They have been described 
as (a) “the golden age of Middle Class Liberalism,” the era in 
which capitalist enterprise gave full leverage to individual liberty 
and all revolutionary ideas were overshadowed. A second era was 
(b) the phase which saw “labour rise to a junior partnership with 
the Liberal party and the birth and growth of state and municipal 
socialism and new unionism.” The third phase was characterized 
by (c) the recognition on the part of the laboring classes that legal 
and political equality which had been achieved in the long reach of 
years was completely paralyzed by the workmen’s impotence in the 
control of industrial life. It was the conviction of the leaders of 


12/4i2, II, 281. 
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the newly formed Labor party that the working classes had “grown 
in moral and intellectual stature, and are asking the nation to regard 
and treat them as free personalities. It is an appeal to economic as 
well as moral grounds.””* 


Socialism is essentially a doctrine and a movement aiming at the collective or- 
ganization and control of the community in the interests of the mass of people 
by means of the common ownership and collective control of the means of 
production and exchange.!* 


As movement, the federation of the trade unions was perfected in 
conjunction with socialist societies in the Labor Representation Com- 
mittee, which later became the Labor party. As movement, this 
federation was the practical political instrument of socialist groups 
with different ideological outlooks. They were agreed on the gen- 
eral principle of collective ownership and control of productive re- 
sources only. How this should be accomplished occasioned wide 
divergencies. The Independent Labor party was not revolutionary. 
It started from “ethical, Non-conformist and democratic senti- 
ments.” The Social Democratic Federation was never clear on the 


issues of reform versus revolution. It was theoretically committed 
to class-war and hostile to trade unions because of their alleged 
loyalty to Capitalism.** The Fabian society sought socialist ends 
through a gradualism which permitted the cultivation of friendly 
relations with all democratic forces favorable to social progress. Its 
aim was to “leaven national life with . . . ideas and strengthen the 


State with practical measures.”"* A more detailed history of British 


Labor would indicate the broad implications of socialism as it grew 
into greater influence. It would indicate, too, that these apparently 
minor and superficial differences were important. Two issues are 
especially relevant to our criticism of British Socialism. In the first 
place, the Labor party is a political party. It is the political machin- 
ery designed for the organization and the effectual execution of the 
socialist ideals and aspirations of labor. This is to be achieved 


13] id., pp. 195-199. 

14“Socialism,” Encyclopedia Britannica. 
15Beer, op. cit., p. 281. 

16/bid., pp. 286-288. 
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through assumption of the power of government. Secondly, Fabian 
Socialism became the prevailing and practical program of the Labor 
party in 1918. This meant a rejection of earlier tenets of socialism, 
“namely the theory of clas-struggle and the labor theory of value, 
as inapplicable to a capitalist society which had adopted a democratic 
constitution. . .” Its economic views are founded on marginal utility 
theory.” 


Fabianism is the attempt to put a certain theory of human nature 
into political practice. The aim of a civilized society is to “transcend 
the struggle for life,” rather than to “organize the struggle for 
life.” Life is not an absolute, but “merely a condition of action,” 
and socialism is concerned with the quality of life rather than the 
quantity; with the enhancement of value as opposed to survival 
value. This theory “necessarily implies the sanctity of the indi- 
vidual.” The proper object of life is to satisfy the desires of the 
spirit which are in every man. This is true social justice. The 
error of social order in Germany was the organization of power to 
serve the ends of the state, which was all-powerful. The English 
error was the path that led to anarchy. Socialism will create the 
conditions for a form of cooperation that implies self-forgetfulness 
“both in process and aim.” The desire for spiritual freedom should 
be prior to the desire for either socialism or the desire for prosperity. 
Socialism is the political application of the religious affirmations 
about man.”* 


The present Labor Government is the political framework for the 
achievement of socialism. Coal, aviation, and the Bank of England 
were among the first resources to be nationalized. Plans are being 
formulated and the Government is undertaking the gigantic task of 
assuming management of other productive resources and services 
by public ownership or control."® The moral and political climate in 
which these changes are taking place reflect the values which the 
Government seeks to serve and the philosophy of British Socialism 


MStrachey, op. cit., pp. 77-79. 

18Cf, A. Clutton Brock, The Philosophy of Socialism, Fabian Tract No. 180, 
Westminster, S.W., The Fabian Society, 1919. 

19Post-W ar Britain 1946, Central Office of Information (London, 1946). 
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in action. That leaders of Government have socialist values in mind 
is explicitly declared in two excerpts from a summary of the annual 
conference of the Labor party held in 1948. 

Mr. Shinwell, chairman for 1947-8 said . . . no nationally owned industry 
or service was satisfactory unless it had a truly democratic and social content. 
The State must not be satisfied merely with transferring national assets to boards 
of management. It must ensure the finest conditions for labor, fair treatment 
for consumers of the product and co-partnership in administration. No industry, 
said Mr. Shinwell, was socialized until the principles of social and economic 
democracy were implicit in its day-to-day conduct.*° 

Mr. Attlee re-echoed this view and elaborated it in terms of the 

philosophy cited above when he stressed the character of the Labor 

party’s approach: 
We have rejected all the short cuts and suggestions that by laying aside our demo- 
cratic principles for the time we can more rapidly achieve socialism. The meth- 
ods by which the end is sought profoundly affect the nature of the end attained. 
A society changed by undemocratic methods loses the habit of democracy; a so- 
ciety that casts aside in the struggle all moral principles loses those principles. 
Socialism is a way of life, not just an economic theory, and in the process of 


achieving socialism we have got to grow into being fit citizens of a socialist 
21 
state. 


Our having delineated something of the meaning of socialism as 
doctrine and as movement, it is now possible to make an estimate of 
it in terms of Christian conceptions of social order. Such an estimate 
may follow at least two methods. The first method may be indi- 
cated by the Kantian philosophical phrase das ding an sich. This is 
the problem of ascertaining the degree to which principles and ideas 
of a system constitute a consistent ideological pattern within a struc- 
ture. The total superstructure of a system is consistent in each de- 
tail with the presuppositions upon which it is grounded. British 
Socialism, in its own terms, therefore, must be characterized by those 
values which are consistent with the public ownership and control 
of the productive resources and services for the common good. 
Moreover, it must provide within that pattern freedom for the in- 
dividual, participation in policy formation by democratic machinery, 


20Fconomics Policies of Britain’s Labor Government,” British Information Serv- 
ices, June, 1948 (ID 844). 
21) bid. 
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and some internal standards for appraisal and criticism. That the 
Labor Government is conscious of the import of this conception 
and the values which inhere in this internal evaluation has been 
suggested in the excerpts from the summary proceedings of the 
annual conference of the Labor party cited above. In this paper, 
it is sufficient to regard these remarks by responsible leadership as 
representative of Labor party policy. There is a climate of criticism 
which augurs well for a self-estimate which is positive and healthy. 
But it is not enough that a system be evaluated in its own terms. 
Manifestly, a political and economic system with such a radical 
view of society must be examined and appraised on a broader basis 
as well. To what extent does British Socialism sustain and enrich 
values that are identifiable and relevant to the vitality of other sys- 
tems? For only in its capacity to meet the demands of external 
appraisal and criticism in comparison with other systems can its 
values begin to approximate the supremely worthful values of 
Christian social order. In our view, the pivotal concept of Chris- 
tian social order is values. This facilitates the problem of appraising 
British Socialism in its developmental aspects as movement and 
doctrine, and in its contemporary aspects as the practical arm of 
government. 

British Socialism arose in the nineteenth century as a phenomenon 
best identified as social reform. That reform took various direc- 
tions. But its central concern was that the economic and productive 
resources of an industrial system with a high potential for plenty 
failed to satisfy the elemental needs of a large segment of the popu- 
lace. Capitalism began to take on the appearance of an immoral and 
un-Christian system. Many of the leaders of reform were sensitive 
and humanitarian churchmen who saw in the political and economic 
system contradictions with the precepts and teachings of the Gospel. 
Christian Socialists and Socialist Christians took major responsibility 
for leadership in efforts to change the system. Each of these groups 
might claim that British Socialism is the political agency of Chris- 
tian ethics. Within the present Labor Government there is a Parlia- 
mentary Socialist Christian group. An excerpt from a recent state- 
ment issued by them is relevant here. 
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No democratic party can claim a monopoly of Christian motives; but it is rea- 
sonable to suppose that one party will, in practice, sponsor a policy which will, 
pragmatically judged, contribute more switfly and surely to Christian ends than 
those of rival parties. Prima facie, the Labor Party has a good claim to be con- 
sidered the Christian Party. It originated in the championship of the exploited 
and distressed masses. The religious fervor of its founders, though not always 
consciously based on Christian doctrine, sounded an echo of the divine com- 
passion of Christ. The clearest and most unequivocal expression of all His 
sayings was the parable of the sheep and the goats. (Matt. 25:34-40).?? 


In spite of the modest demurrer that ne party has exclusive claims 
to Christian motives, when we apply the second method of apprais- 
ing a social system, British Socialism has more than a modest claim 
to Christian roots. This fact cannot be ignored. The heart of the 
matter is the values which British Socialism seeks to sustain and 
enrich as compared with those values inherent in Christian social 
principles. 

From the second method of examining a theory of social order 
‘ comes the data for final appraisal. British Socialism as “a certain 
theory of human nature” commits itself to a conception of man 
similar to a theological doctrine. It saves itself from vacuity by 
asserting that this theory sees the aim of civilization as an organized 
effort to transcend the struggle for life. For man lives qualitatively 
in cooperation and in freedom with his fellows to satisfy the desires 
of the spirit which are in every man. This dimension of socialist 
theory must be evaluated as value in that category in which one 
recognizes man as created in the image of God and that he is fit for 
fellowship with him. It is in the category which approximates 
highest value. Such a conception was implicit in Owen’s utopian- 
ism; Chartism sought to implement this conception politically and 
economically; contemporary British Socialism is establishing the 
vehicle for pragmatic realization. Owen’s order of society would 
transform impulsive and random action into deliberate and rational 
behavior. Chartism vivified the nature and intricacies of the evils 
and “dis-value” of capitalist production. The struggles for demo- 
cratic reform, the violence and cross-currents of conflict, the political 


2214 This Faith We Live,” Published on behalf of the Group by C. V. J. 
Temple, Ltd., 1948, p. 3. 
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manipulations calculated to deny the will to be free to satisfy the 
desires of the spirit—all these were negations of the essential dignity 
of man. As doctrine and movement, British Socialism has formu- 
lated a theory of human nature to off-set these forces. It under- 
stands that the dignity of man can be sustained only to the degree 
that citizens share in shaping public policy. It provides opportunity 
for cooperation in sustaining the collective life as a social organism. 
It is not our claim that the present Labor Government has achieved 
full manhood suffrage any more than either of the major political 
parties of the United States has. It is important that any practice 
contrary to full suffrage in either country is in violation of a declared 
political principle and a denial of value at the point of man’s dignity. 
It is equally important that discrepancies between theory and prac- 
tice be pointed out. In a broad sense, and in some particulars, British 
Socialism conforms to Christian ethical demands concerning the dig- 
nity of man. This value is religious. It is Christian. Such a point 
of view must be defended against traditional Christian dogmatics. 
The older orthodox view claims as religious only those aspects of 
experience which appear within the context of traditional religious 
categories. This is a fragmentary and unimaginative view. It im- 
poverishes religious experience. Our claim that the need of re- 
demption may appear anywhere is predicated upon the implications 
of the Gospel teaching regarding the Kingdom of God as a present 
fact and as a future prospect. 

The issue of freedom as it applies to the individual is both a 
vital matter for Christian social order as well as practical politics. 
How is individual freedom to be safeguarded against encroachment 
and usurpation when the major productive forces are owned or con- 
trolled by government? May not man become subject to the state. 
The problems involved in this issue are real. For even a govern- 
ment organized on a cooperative basis can become the agent of 
cliques within it or manipulated by an elite not formally related to 
government. Freedom is naively understood as the absence of re- 
straint: freedom from something; freedom of or for something. But 
freedom is possible of attainment only within a structure of order. 
Otherwise chaos and anarchy result. Freedom im something is the 
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basic idea of liberty in terms of Christian social order. The func- 
tion of the political order is to provide that freedom in participation 
in the making of public policy which enables the citizen to judge the 
state. The absence of such participatory freedom in the political 
sphere validates revolutionary action. British Socialists insist upon 
individual responsibility. That freedom which recognizes the role 
of full manhood suffrage is the freedom which defends the citizen 
against government by cliques and powerful extra-government elites. 

The Gospel teaching on wealth is impressive in the conviction 
that it is a stumbling block to the Kingdom of God. But it is a 
stumbling block; not a bar! Thus the role of property in Christian 
social order plagues our steps. In our view, the Christian concep- 
tion of the role of property in social order is as an instrumental 
value. The dignity of man as child of God, his freedom and his 
responsibility in freedom, which is fraternal service, must be predi- 
cated on the assumption that man has access to the material resources 
needed to sustain life. The nature of the spiritual desires make the 
actual ownership of property per se, a secondary concern. In such 
an order all share in the bounties of property as they serve the 
solidarity of the community in their various callings and in their 
special calling as creative citizens who participate in a cooperative 
society. Without these things, freedom, equality, and property it- 
self have no meaning. It is a compulsion of the fraternal nature of 
the community—Archbishop Temple’s “service that all shall par- 
ticipate on that level most commensurate with their powers and 
needs.” This may be the basis upon which Dr. Banner understands 
“common ownership of property, in one form or another” as funda- 
mental in Christian ideals of social order. But the most supremely 
worthful value is God. And the view of God as Greator and End 
of existence embraces all the instrumental values necessary to the 
fulfillment of man’s destiny as the image of God. 

British Socialism in its history as doctrine and movement has been 
motivated by a sense of justice. And justice is but the pragmatic 
operation of the love ethic in those situations in which the intimacy 
and warmth of affectional relations in the face-to-face context are 
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impossible. The execution of justice as a means of safe-guarding 
the police authority of the state must be distinguished from our 
understanding of social justice which is motivated by the love ethic. 
British Socialism is therefore at variance with Christian conceptions 
of social order to the degree that its international relations must 
still be undergirded by military power. This is not an aspect of 
the issue of pacifism as a dogma. It is rather the conviction that 
modern military power, even in the most democratic state, is merely 
“the monopoly of violence” at its worst. Undemocratic forces 
inhere in such a monopoly which contradicts all the values of Chris- 
tian social order in theory and prospect. 

With values as our basic Christian concept in examining British 
Socialism it appears that there are few points of divergence between 
the two. British Socialism can be esteemed as providing the frame- 
work of Christian social order. But the more accurate statement of 
our conclusion is that British Socialism is only a potential toward 
Christian social order. But its approximation is greater than any 
practical system so far enunciated and tested to a degree. But 
British Socialism at the moment is British. Whatever its potential, 
this is the present fact. The values of Christian social order are 
universally applicable. The point of difference between the uni- 
versalism of Christianity and British Socialism is that Christianity is 
initially universal. This is no denial of the need for “little systems” 
of loyalties. It is the simple acceptance of the initial universalism of 
Christianity as an unalterable absolute. 

Finally, British Socialism is a logical and rational outcome of the 
transition from an agrarian, rural domestic economy to an industrial 
and urban economy. No modern industrial nation can escape some 
form of collective organization and control of economic life. The 
choice is between some corporate state with anti-democratic bias 
and some such collective control through democratic processes. 
British Socialism moves towards the latter. It is Christian in both 
its aspiration and in its direction. But British Socialism must be 
understood also as a crescent diffusion of the religious and ethical 
demands of the Christian faith in the common life of “secular” 
society. That diffusion has been based upon the democratic ideals of 
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the Western world, the roots of which are traceable to Judaism and 
Christianity. The diffusion has been actuated by the relative in- 
volvement of Christian forces with the sources of the rise and defec- 
tions of capitalism. Industrialism provided the means and the 
occasion for capitalism to democratize itself and survive or to be- 
come incrusted and die. The decision is in the balance. Further- 
more, British Socialism conforms to Christian conceptions of social 
order in so far as it seeks to organize life in terms of human values 
as primary in social order rather than property values. The most 
pagan of the defections of capitalism—observable in our moral and 
legal codes to a shockingly surprisingly degree—is the elevation of 
property values to the level which degrades personality. The su- 
periority of British Socialism over capitalism at this point alone 
commends the former as Christian to a degree that modern political 
systems rarely achieve. 





Christian Socialism 
EDWARD R. MILLER 


ODERN CHRISTI..N SocIALIsM has many direct and indirect 
M sources. It reflects the intricacy of the culture and society in 
which it arose—one that was rapidly becoming industrialized and 
mechanized. Christian Socialism is more than the social fellowship 
of a religious group and its consequent group obligations. The in- 
terest of the church throughout the ages in institutions for the poor, 
orphans, widows, and so forth, has a relationship to our problem; but 
they do not represent the core of it. Christian Socialism does have 
a direct relation to the rise of political socialism as a movement and 
a relationship to the rise of capitalism. 


It was not merely the result of American activism ... ; neither was it a product 
of the ethical implications inherent in the social teachings of the prophets or the 
New Testament. . . . It was not the continuation of a social interest occasioned by 
the slavery controversy or a reflection of the rebirth of the Christian Socialist 
movement in England. . . It came as a consequence of the impact upon religious 
thought of widely differing factors including those named above: eighteenth- 
century humanitarianism; liberal tendencies in theology as represented by Mau- 
rice, Bushnell, Munger, and Gladden; an inherent concern for social justice; 
gains made in social psychology and in sociology as illustrated by the work of 
Ward, Small, Giddings, James, and Dewey; the influence of political economists 
and journalists writing with religious presuppositions, such as Colwell, Ely, Com- 
mons, Lloyd, and Bellamy. Finally, it was in part a defense mechanism called 
forth by the attack upon religion of labor leaders, socialists and reformers, many 
of them deeply religious and all concerned with the problem of social change. . . 
Probably the most important factor in the development of a social emphasis in 
American Christianity was the pressure exerted by an expanding labor move- 
ment.} 


Since socialism and Christian Socialism are related, it is well that 
we define “socialism.” According to Vedder: 


Socialism is first of all a philosophy, a theory by which the phenomena of 
society are explained. . . . It is the philosophy of the effective production and 
distribution of wealth, and the results thereby produced on all social institutions. 
Socialism is also a practical movement, intended to bring about the condition of 


things required by the philosophy . . . . it is impossible to understand either 


1James Dombrowski, Christian Socialism in America, (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1936), p. 3. 
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theory or movement, unless they are studied together. . . . Socialism is not com- 
munism, though the two are frequently confounded. . . . The two systems are 
easily distinguishable. Communism would distribute all wealth equally; Social- 
ism would secure to every man as nearly as possible the product of his own labor. 
Communism aims at the abolition of all private property; Socialism does not 
object to private property, except ownership of the means of producing wealth; 
these it holds should be owned by the whole community, and not by individuals 
or smal] groups. Socialism offers greater personal freedom than communism, 
therefore, and better opportunity for the maintenance of family life... . 
Socialism is not anarchy, but its antipodes. . . . Socialism should not be con- 
founded, as it often is, with the private and personal vagaries of some socialists.” 


Christian Socialism is related to “secular” socialism, but how 
closely depends on who defines it for us. George Herron, at one 
extreme, made them identical.* Rauschenbusch indicates that Chris- 
tianity has much at stake in the social movement, but he only indi- 
cates the contributions that Christianity can make and in what main 
directions the religious spirit can exert its force.* For him the church 
. must act as a personal and social regenerative agent expressing the 
basic tenents of its historical heritage. 


For purposes of this discussion, however, I would suggest that the 


two are related by historical cause and time of development, related 
through the leadership and personalities of many men who wove the 
two threads in their own personal undertakings, and that the rela- 
tionship implies that Christian Socialism includes many of the basic 
implications of “secular” socialism in political, economic, and social 
relationships. Christian Socialism, therefore, has something to say 
about the implications of industrialism, capitalism, democracy, labor, 
politics, and other related issues, as they affect and form men, their 
relationships to one another and their relationship to the spiritual 
and material universe in which they live. But Christian Socialism 
criticizes “secular” socialism for its need of a more spiritual perfec- 
tion. 


2H. C. Vedder, Socialism and the Ethics of Times (New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1912), pp. 7-8. 

3Dombrowski, op. cit., p. 189. 

*Walter Rauschenbusch, Christianizing the Social Order (New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1907), Introduction. 
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A. Husroricat BackcrounpD oF SOCIALISTIC EMPHASIS IN 
CHRISTIANITY 


1. The Old Testament Prophets 


Whether one turns to books like Christianity and the Social Crisis* 
or whether one turns to something just released from the press,® 
there is no doubt about the social emphasis in the Hebrew prophets. 
Their fundamental conviction was that God demands pre-eminently 
righteousness. “I desire goodness and not sacrifice,” said Hosea." 
“Your hands are full of blood. Wash you! Make you clean! Put 
away the evil of your doings from before mine eyes! Cease to do 
evil! Learn to do right! Seek justice! Relieve the oppressed! Secure 
justice for the orphaned and plead for the widow.”* Amos, Hosea, 
Micah, Jeremiah, Isaiah and others are filled, in the demands of 
their message, with the order to change society for more equitable 
treatment and relationships between men. This, furthermore, was 
the Lord’s will that men should so do. 


We should first observe, then, that the prophets and their message 


are an integral and inescapable source for any social philosophy 
articulated in the Christian church, in other ages, as well as the 
present. It is not within the scope of this paper to trace the sources 
of that socialism or the articulation of it in various Hebraic reforms 
and laws. It was there and became the source of much of our think- 
ing rather than the Greek “socialism,” which was always a limited 
socialism.° 


Second, the prophets stressed both a personal and an institutional 
morality, with the bulk of their emphasis on the latter. We have 
succeeded in separating the two, and placing the emphasis on indi- 
vidual salvation. “Our philosophical and economic individualism 
has affected our religious thought so deeply that we hardly com- 


5] bid. 

SJohn Paterson, The Goodly Fellowship of the Prophets (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1948). 

THosea 6:6. 

SIsaiah 1:10-17. 

®Charles A. Ellwood, The Social Problem (New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1915), pp. 57f. 
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prehend the prophetic views of an organic national life and of na- 
tional sin and salvation.””® 

A third item deserves mention in considering the relation of the 
Old Testament prophets to the social gospel. It is the absence of 
an interest in and an emphasis on the future life. One can trace 
through the years an emphasis in Christianity on preparation for a 
future life. The prophetic emphasis on the “here and now” was 
definitely socialistic in its result. As corollary with that was the 
consequent interest in the land laws, the rules of paying laborers, 
interest in the poor. In fact, the message of the prophets had a 
decided effect on the formation of the Hebraic laws." 


2. The Teaching of Jesus 


Since the person and teaching of Jesus form the direct heritage of 
Christianity (and we are discussing Christian Socialism) this be- 
comes the more controversial source in the historical background of 
‘our discussion. Being, in a sense, once removed, the prophets and 
their social message are assented to with little difficulty. When we 


discuss the “social”? teaching of Jesus, however, we indeed have en- 
tered the arena. Personal exponents through the history of the 
Christian church have been found at the extreme poles of completely 
“socializing” the message of Jesus or completely “personalizing” his 
message. 


Our position is that “Christianity is at once a personal and a social 
religion.” It is related to, as well as transcendent beyond, the so- 
cialism of the prophets.’* Those who would make Jesus the first 
“socialist” belong to the first extreme already mentioned. Jesus was 
not a mere social reformer. Religion was the heart of his life, and 
all that he said about social questions he said from a religious point 
of view.* He was interested in the salvation of all aspects of hu- 


10Rauschenbusch, of. cit., p. 10. 

11/bid., p. 18. 

12F. F. Scott, Man and Society in the New Testament (New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1946), p. 1. 

18E}lwood, op. cit., pp. 69-70. 

14Rauschenbusch, of. cit., pp. 91-92. Nor was Jesus any more a theologian or an 
ecclesiastic. 
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man life. As a consequence, he was conscious of the society in 
which men lived, and the terms he used, the illustrations he gave, 
all carried for his hearers a deep social message. 

Our difficulty is that we have followed the emphasis that through 
the ages has kept the social and the individual aspects of Jesus’ 
message separted. As a consequence, those of either extreme posi- 
tion have only observed “half of the content of the gospel.” All of 
Jesus’ thinking and teaching centered about the Kingdom of God. 
Simply put, it was the reign of God in the lives and society of men. 


3. The Transcendental and Ascetic Interests of the Church after 
the First Century 


Rauschenbusch suggests that the Roman government may have 
been tolerant enough to permit the existence of Christians, but that 
it certainly would confiscate revolutionary writings. He further 
suggests that the interests of the third and fourth centuries were in 
other than social action areas, so that there was the natural deletion 
of any native social gospel; that only those early drifts in Chris- 
tianity that were finally victorious in Catholic Christianity received 
any permanent record.” In fact, so busy getting ready for the 
second coming were the early Christians that much time passed 
before they got around to recording the sayings of Jesus. 

All of this is to indicate that there were probably forces that 
diverted the message of Jesus into “convenient” and “comfortable” 
forms. There are such forces observable in their effect on the church 
even today. Vedder suggests that among the forces that deflected 
Christianity from its original line were the prepondering influ- 
ences of the Apostle Paul, the paganism of the day, the life struggle 
to keep the very institution alive in the first and second centuries, 
persecution, and the early denial of liberty in religion.” 

After all these trends are presented, it is important to remember 
that the leaven of the social message of Jesus persisted else we would 


15Rauschenbusch, op. cit., Chapter III, “The Jewish Christian Church represented 
the Radical Social Wing of the Primitive Church.” 
16Vedder, op. cit., Chapter XI, “The Social Failure of the Church,” pp. 437ff. 
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not know it now. Even in Paul’s day the leaven of “social unrest” 
caught up the convert to Christianity.” 
The sociological energy of Christianity was narrowed down to the Church; social 
and political life was accepted by the Church .... the early ideal of the Gospel 
. ... had disappeared, or at least... . it had been hidden and silenced. 
This primitive ideal of the Gospel . . . . was not dead; it lived on in ideas and 
in institutions, although it had certainly become greatly changed in the process. 
It lived on in the Church itself, in the ideas of sanctification and of brotherly 
love, which were bound up with sacerdotal and sacramental ideas, and yet were 
always capable of a vital release.1§ 
Let us turn, then, to the release that has come about in the 
modern day of the Church, expressed now as Christian Socialism. 


4. The Revival of Social emphasis in 19th Century Christianity 


We have already suggested that though primitive Christianity 
spent most of its energy in the realm of individual salavation, there 
was an impact on the society of the day that changed many of the 
practices of those people.’® And though, on some counts, Chris- 


tianity seems to have done little to reconstruct society, it has changed 


the place of women from inferiority to equality; eliminated un- 
natural vice, the abandonment of the children; challenged slavery; 
established a network of charitable institutions and hospitals; and 
aided in the progress of civil liberty and social justice. 

Granting all that, however, human society has not been recon- 
stituted in accordance with the principles of Jesus. The basis of 
such judgment must always be made, though, not in condemning the 
society of some previous age, but from our own vantage point. The 
judgment that Christianity has not reconstructed society must be 
made by each living generation of its own society. The church of an 
earlier day may have done all it could; certainly the church of today 
has not done what it ought and must do to reconstruct society. 
Therein we stand condemned by Jesus; therein we find the rise of 
Christian Socialism in America after the Civil War and continuing 
unto the present. 

1TRauschenbusch, of. cit., p. 139. 

18Ernst Troeltsch, The Social Teachings of the Christian Churches (New York: 


The Macmillan Company, 1931), I, 161. 
1Rauschenbusch, of. cit., pp. 129f. 
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Naturally, the interest in the social gospel did not come at one 
fell swoop after the Civil War, but many changes were focused in 
that conflict that drew clearly the line of struggle between the 
church and society for the next decades. There were persons and 
incidents that had begun to challenge the old individual salvation 
emphasis of the church. For example, the American Quaker, John 
Woolman, went on a journey to England in the 1770’s to observe 
the effects of the “new” machine age on the workers of England. 
Again in the 1840’s, Horace Bushnell was the great liberalizer of 
American Theology who changed the concept of educating young 
Christians and in turn affected Washington Gladden, “who may 
well be called the father of the social gospel. . . .””° 

After the Civil War such factors as the following challenged the 
Christian leaders by the very force of their number and nature: 1. 
The power machine was here to stay and the independent man now 
not only worked for others, but others furnished and controlled his 
tools. 2. The machine created the city with its crowded and inhu- 
man conditions. 3. Frontiers of free land were disappearing. 4. 
Wealth and power were being accumulated by the few.”* 5. There 
was an increasingly large class of people wihout property. 6. There 
was effective organization of the Labor movement.” 

Many of these forces (and especially secular socialism) started 
earlier on the Continent of Europe. Since America was a receiving 
country for new populations, it was also the recipient of new ideas. 
Some of the impetus towards Christian Socialism came from 
abroad.* 

By 1880 the scattered voices of a broader religion began to bind 
together into a youthful Christian Socialist movement. It is a 


20C. H. Hopkins, The Rise of the Social Gospel in American Protestantism, 
1865-1915, (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1940), pp. 5-25. 

21Vedder, op. cit., p. 240. In 1901 nine-tenths of one per cent of the people 
owned seventy per cent of the wealth; seventy per cent of the people owned only 
four per cent of the wealth. 

22See quotation, p. 1. 

*3Farly socialistic community experiments are an example: Moravian colonies in 
Georgia, 1735, Pennsylvania 1741; Shakers in New York State in 1776; German 
colonies of Separatists in 1804 and 1817; the well publicized Oneida Community 
in 1848; and Robert Owens, New Harmony, Indiana, in 1825. 
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period when the problem was discussed rather than a time when 
social Christian principles were applied to the solution of the prob- 
lem.” 


Leading up to this period of the discussion of the social aspects of 
the gospel were the following developments: 1. One notes the reac- 
tion of those enlightened conservatives who faced with open minds 
both the new age of science and the new industrial order. 2. Progres- 
sive orthodox ministers also conceived the kingdom of God as an ac- 
tuality to be realized on earth. 3. In viewing the kingdom of God on 
earth as possible, they also found it the means of resolving the gulf 
between the present problem of life and the future life, with ele- 
ments of the Divine will in the search for such social justice. 4. 
Unitarianism and certain radical eddies to the left of it helped lay 
the background for the social gospel. 5. Finally, there was thé work 
of the English author, Sir John Robert Seeley, who wrote Ecce 
Homo: A Survey of the Life and Work of Jesus Christ, in 1866.” 

The 1890’s brought the realization that talk and good ideas 
would not remake an unchristian civilization. Groups began to 
appear and existing organizations began to go on record regarding 
the issues of the day.”* Before national conventions, forums and on 
the platform the social questions with respect to Christianity were 
now discussed as the “burning issue.” 

This last decade of the century was also marked by a changed 
attitude toward socialism itself. W. D. P. Bliss was one of the 
leaders in this change, actually joining the Knights of Labor. The 
religious leaders concerned about social problems indicated this 
change in one of the organizations formed (Society of Christian 
Socialists) which aimed to show that socialism is embraced in the 
aim of Christianity and that the teaching of Jesus lead directly to 
some specific form of socialism and that the church had some defi- 
nite duty in these matters.” 

Many of these religious leaders even proposed a program of 

Hopkins, of. cit., p. 54. 

251 bid., p. 18f. 


*®Brotherhood of the Kingdom, 1892; Society of Chritsian Socialist, 1889. 
2THopkins, op. cit., p. 175, quoting The Dawn, Vol. No. 1. 
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nationalizing many of the means of production. Their socialism, 
however, would be stripped of its irreligious elements. They would 
start from Christ and root it in his teaching, as contrasted with the 
secular socialism of the radical humanist. 

The turn of the century brought with it new developments in the 
evolution of Christian Socialism. On the secular front it was marked 
by the “trust-busting” of Theodore Roosevelt and the idealism of 
Woodrow Wilson. 


The direct primary, woman suffrage, the initiative, referendum, and recall were 
being widely discussed and voted upon . . . (with) the establishment of the 
Federal Reserve System, the income-tax amendment . . . the tightening of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission’s control of railroads, and the assumption of 
the policy of public ownership of unexploited forests. On the crest of this 
liberal flood social Christianity rode to its high-water mark.?8 


In the first decade of the Twentieth Century the quest of the his- 
torical Jesus provided the ethical and authoritative foundation social 
Christianity had previously lacked.” The continued refinement of 


scientific sociology as a method and the continued growth of so- 
cialism as a force acted as a leavening element in Christian Socialism 
in this decade. It was in this period that Walter Rauschenbusch 
formulated the social-gospel philosophy and became its greatest 
prophet. The result was the official formulation and recognition of 
social Christianity by Protestantism in the organization of the Fed- 
eral Council of the Churches of Christ in America in 1908. 

Along with this official inter-denominational development, and as 
a part of it, were like pronouncements in the various denominations, 
some before and some after the above date.*° 

The Federal Council statement of the social creed for the churches 
(taken largely from the Methodist statement of 1907 and in use 


*8/bid., p. 203. 

29/bid., p. 175. 

8°Department of Church and Labor of the Board of Home Missions, Presbyterian 
Church, U.S.A., 1903; General Convention of Protestant Episcopal Church and 
the National Council of Congregational Churches took preliminary steps in 1901; 
Methodist Federation for Social Service, 1907; American Unitarian Association, 
1908, Department of Social and Publit Service. 
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from 1912 to 1932) is a good summary of the issues tackled by 
Christian Socialism.** 

In conclusion, then, from a developmental viewpoint, Christian 
Socialism can be viewed as American Protestantism’s response to 
the challenge of modern industrial society. Though such a move- 
ment in general seems unified, in actuality each of the denominations 
giving it life marked the social gospel with its own characteristics. 
The Unitarians, Congregationalists (and Episcopal clergy) partici- 
pated in the liberal theological trends, and, with their inherent state- 
church tradition of responsibility for public morals, led the way. 
The group with pietistic and separatist heritage—Baptist, Metho- 
dist, and others—gave an evangelical fervor and a “kingdom of God 
on earth” twist to their social gospel. The unity was gained by the 
forces that were developing in the newly industrialized society with 
its cities, mass production, and laboring class. 


B. Tue Nature or CurisTIAN SOCIALISM 


We have already suggested in several ways that Christian Social- 
ism was the result of the impact of modern industrialized society 
upon the church. But even after fifty years of effort by an impor- 
tant segment of the Protestant church, there is too little practice of 
the ideas and ideals of Christian Socialism. In fact, in practice the 
churches are, with respect to Christian Socialism, as American politics 
is with respect to Democracy: many are facile in the use of the 
language. 

However that may be, Christian Socialism still includes the fol- 
lowing areas in its concern: 

1. Those areas that have been to a marked degree Christianized, 
including the family, the church, the institutions of education, and 
political organizations of our state. Though one may have to com- 
pare their condition in the past to the present to remember this, 
yet they have “passed through constitutional changes which have 
made them to some degree part of the organism through which the 
spirit of Christ can do its work in humanity.” 


81Hopkins, op. cit., pp. 316-17. 
82Walter Rauschenbusch, Christiamizing the Social Order (New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1912), p. 154. 
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The way in which this has taken place illustrates something of 
the gradual process through which other parts of the social order 
must pass. The impact of disintegrating forces at work on these 
gains also indicates that Christian Socialism now realizes that a 
naive optimism (such as followed by early social gospel addicts) and 
a “divine” progressivism are no longer adequate tools to bring 
about the change. Christian social gains are not won once and for 
all. The Christian Socialist now realizes that there are complex 
forces at work against which he must continuously labor in all areas 
of his concern. 


2. The Economic order, or business life, is the “seat and source” 
of the next group of concerns of Christian Socialism. There are 
the kinds of business enterprise and practices that if uncontrolled 
result in the disintegration of society and persons—child labor, in- 
dustrial accidents and diseases, prostitution, dishonest weights, 
liquor traffic, impure foods, frauds in advertising, to name only a 
few. They are businesses which result in direct death or misuse of 
persons for the profit of the business enterpriser and the business 
practices which are openly dishonest and fraudulent. 

But more than these, the Christian Socialist would question the 
very basis of the capitalistic system—uncontrolled profit. Out of 
this stems the type of industrial organization that has separated the 
worker from his tools, has used the laborer as a commodity to be 
bought and sold on any market. The Christian Socialist is not op- 
posed to mere size and complexity, but to the resultant control and 
ownership of production in the hands of a very few families, corpora- 
tions, or individuals—control which was arrived at by misuse of 
human spirits and divinely given natural resources. 

This fact has resulted in another problem of the stratification of 
society into classes. The class problem has been crystallized further 
by a lack of moral and social responsibility on the part of the 
group in power. The modern Christian Socialist also has the prob- 
lem of a second power group arising—the organized labor union— 
that, in the process of defying the entrenched power, has found it 
convenient to use the same methods for ends that are nearly as 
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selfish. Much too frequently labor is not willing to assume moral 
and social responsibility for directing the means of production. 

We are thus again pointed to the inherent evil of the profit (and 
competitive) system, which must be Christianized before the will 
to power is resolved for either the owners of industry or the union 
of workers in industry. The alternative to such legalized self- 
interest is some form of cooperation which really brings into play 
brotherhood and service. The very tendency to develop large over- 
all production units and get rid of competitors indicates an inherent 
weakness in the competitive-profit system. It tends to eliminate it- 
self. The question then becomes—under the Christian Socialist 
ideal—who ought to control such great power, and for whom ought 
it be used? 

A further concern of the Christian Socialist is the complex one of 
the “unearned” income, on the one hand, and its twin, on the other, 
the “middleman.” In each case the individual or group reaps a re- 
ward without contributing to the basic tasks of production or distribu- 
tion. All forms, then, of undertakings in business that result in an 
ignoring of the common good become a problem of importance for 
the Christian Socialist. 

The separation of the worker from his tools creates a series of 
problems important to the Christian Socialist. From the magnified 
importance of the “job” come the consequent fears of losing it, not 
being able to find one, or any one of the variations that leaves the 
worker without the “pay envelope” that is his sole source of income. 
Christian Socialists are concerned about unemployment insurance, 
old age pensions, protection for families left without a bread winner, 
and sickness and accident benefits. 

This means that the Christian Socialist is also interested in solving 
business cycles, depressions, and those variations in business that 
result in the many forms of unemployment—seasonal, cyclical, 
chronological, frictional. The inescapable unity of the whole world 
means that these problems cannot be solved without real controls of 
international trade, access to raw materials and markets, reduction 
of tariff barriers, and so forth. The Christian Socialist is inescapably 
concerned with problems on a world scale. 





CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM 


3. Materialism 


The degree to which material things control and direct current 
life interests and processes is of grave concern to the Christian So- 
cialist. It is here that the redeeming influence of the message and 
ideas of Jesus make the Christian Socialist and the “secular” Social- 
ist part company. Scientific method, the abundance of things and a 
naive philosophy of evolution have all helped enhance materialism 
in many ways, as well as the over-emphasis on the salvation of the 
self that directed the church’s energies for so many generations. 

The success pattern in terms of personal position, which in turn 
is measured by economic power, is the aim of parents for children; 
the aim of local church units; the aim of women and their latest 
style wardrobes; the reasons for attending college; the basis on 
which most ministers take new parishes; the reason for the rating 
given various types of jobs, and on and on. Even the most brief 
analysis of the reasons for buying advanced by our modern adver- 
tising indicates this devotion to the comfort of material possessions. 

The Christian Socialist would reform both socialism and the 
philosophy of our time of their dependence on material values. 
This is a big order, but only as Christian Socialism does undertake 
such reform can it remain true to its genius and truth—that men 
do not live by bread alone.* 


4. Property 


This final area of concern to the Christian Socialist is perhaps one 
of the most difficult to discuss, partly because there has been much 
division among both Christian and secular socialists on the prob- 
lem. All would agree that property must be made to serve the 
public good. The question is: Who shall own property? How 
much shall they own? Can they use that property for selfish or 
social ends? 

Christian Socialism in general would say that ownership of prop- 
erty has grave social responsibilities. It would not say individuals 
and groups are not to own property. It would say that in the owner- 


88Rauschenbusch, idid., p. 318. 
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ship there are inherent “stewardship” obligations that are a part of 
the very nature of a divinely created universe. 

Christians of all ages have tried various types of ownership pat- 
terns. Some of them were highly experimental and theoretical, and 
most of them have failed; some of them came out of the emer- 
gencies of a community desperately trying to keep alive and hold its 
members together. 

If the Christian Socialist takes stock, he finds that much along 
this line has been done in one form or another, though much also 
remains to be done. Income taxes on a graduated scale, inheritance 
taxes, social security taxes, welfare grants, the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, municipal ownership of water, light and transportation fa- 
cilities, controls of natural resources, roads, postal services, water- 
ways, income from foundations, and many related acts have in- 
truded social control further than many suspect. The great num- 
bers of persons employed by Federal, state, and local governments 
are also an indication of greater amounts of property used by a 
central source for the benefit of all. (The main thing is that we 
don’t call many of these gains by the name of socialism.) 

Actually, to a degree, it is impossible to withdraw any property 
completely from social consequences. “Socializing property will 
mean, therefore, that instead of serving the welfare of a small group 
directly, and the public welfare only indirectly, it will be made more 
directly available for the service of all.”** This is the general at- 
tack fruitful for the Christian Socialist with regards to property. 


C. Some Conc.iusions ABout CHRISTIAN SocIALIsSM—ITs 
FuNncrTION IN PRESENT CHRISTIANITY 


We have already indicated the functional relation of the develop- 
ment of the social gospel to the problems of the times. That con- 
tinues to be the relationship of Christian Socialism to the age in 
which it finds itself. 

The life of any religion, and especially Christianity, rests in its 
application to the problems of men and their society in that day. 
With the kind of competing loyalties with which men are today 


Ibid. p. 420. 
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confronted—science, humanism, material power, the state, and so 
forth—Christianity cannot endure through another period of with- 
drawal such as it lived through in the 17th, 18th, and early 19th 
centuries. Christianity lives as it lives in the life stream of men 
and their society, and its power is in proportion to the energy it 
spends in revamping, criticizing, up-lifting, changing, challenging 
those men and their social institutions.*° 

Some form of Christian Socialism, therefore, is imperative for 
living Christianity. We have already suggested that this concern 
for society is inherent in the prophetic tradition and the Gospel of 
Jesus, from whence come our insights and motivations. There is 
no retreating into the “individual salvation” of past ages, nor is 
there an escape to be found in the other extreme, which would only 
change society and let the force of that change individuals. A 
healthy Christian Socialism of the future must be a “both and” 
approach, which converts individuals and then supports them in 
their way of life in society; which challenges the social institutions, 
including the church, and demands their reorganization; and which 


constantly is aware of the complexity of the interplay between the 
two. 


Christian Socialism must be constantly at work on all problems 
of concern to it, even though at a given moment that problem seems 
solved. Christian Socialism has not finally accomplished its work 
with respect to labor, for example, even though the bargaining 
rights of labor are now legally secure. There are new dragons to 
slay in the arena of labor relations. So it is with the family, educa- 
tion, politics, and all the rest. 


I would add to the list of challenges to Christian Socialism sev- 
eral others, among which is the problem of the racial hatred that 
divides the world and nations at the moment. Sometimes it takes 
the form of intense “nationalism,” with a hatred for those of other 
nationalities and cultures. The Gospel of Jesus has no place for 
“second-class” citizens. The Christian Socialist must, therefore, deal 
with this problem. Second, the Christian Socialist of the future 


ST roeltsch, op. cit., II, 1013. 
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must deal with the method to be used in solving problems. Gandhi 
has given the world a new vision of the “non-violent” approach to 
the solution of these tremendous problems. Is Christian Socialism, 
with its core doctrine of Christian love, willing to use the tool of 
love in approaching social problems? This has ramifications for the 
domestic scene as well as the international scene. 

Finally, the Christian Socialist must be willing to experiment with 
his beliefs in new and untried relationships and community patterns. 
As Troeltsch suggests: “If the present social situation is to be con- 
trolled by Christian principles, thoughts will be necessary which 
have not yet been thought, and which will correspond to this new 
situation as the older forms met the need of the social situation in 
earlier ages.”*® The Christian Socialist, for example, must really 


explore the de-centralist movement, as in earlier decades Christian 
Socialists explored the possibilities of socialist colonies. The Chris- 
tian Socialists must explore the Christian implications of the rapidly 
expanding cooperative movement. To date it has not done so. Or 
again, the Christian Socialist must be willing to explore new meth- 


ods of arguing his case. The beginning of the movement used the 
lecture platform, the periodical, textbooks, novels, and the other 
current devices popular at the close of the last century. The present 
day calls for new methods of argument and illustration. The cur- 
rent Christian volunteer youth programs of work can be one form 


of the new language needed by the Christian Socialist in his work in 
the present age. 


®6Hopkins, op. cit., p. 327. 





Agape and Jung’s Eros* 
ERMINIE HUNTRESS LANTERO 


III. THe Mopern Eros-RELIGIon 


There is a significant blending of Jungianism and Christianity in 
some individual Christians who have undergone Jungian analysis, 
and in such groups as the Guild for Pastoral Psychology in London 
and the Friends’ Conference on Religion and Psychology, which 
meets annually near Philadelphia. It is rumored that intelligent 
European Catholics are taking Jung’s work seriously, much more 
seriously than Freud’s, because of Jung’s awareness of religious im- 
plications. The British Protestant and American Quaker groups 
mentioned do more than accept it theoretically; they attempt to com- 
bine Jungianism and Christianity in psychological work with indi- 
viduals. 

But it is obvious that Jungianism as such, as we find it expressed 
by Jung himself and by his leading disciples—although it cannot be 
called anti-Christian and sometimes finds great value in Christian 
symbols as well as in the symbols of older religions—is not Chris- 
tianity. It may properly be called a heresy, and has in fact been 
compared with Gnosticism. A heresy is a new grasp of old and for- 
gotten truth from an unexpected, sometimes eccentric, angle It 
does not of course do justice to the totality of truth enshrined in 
orthodoxy, for its whole concern is with the new insights, with which 
it challenges orthodoxy to be renewed and fertilized. The insights 
involved are precisely those which orthodoxy has neglected until 
man’s need of them has become overpowering. 

Jung fails to acknowledge the Christian revelation of God in 
Christ as either the central fact in history or even a pre-eminently 
significant event in the collective unconscious. There is no question 
about this. It may be said that as psychologist, and precisely in or- 
der to be an effective psychologist in our time, he could not adopt 
a Christian or any other theological position. This is true, but his 
agnosticism is not merely a pragmatic or professional pose. He sees 


*This is the concluding instalment of Dr. Lantero’s article. 
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that what happens in the psyche—including the observed miracle 
of conversion from self-centeredness to acceptance of Life—really 
does happen and is not an illusion. That is more than can be said 
of many conventionally-minded, essentially materialistic church 
members who have no eyes at all for the realities of the soul! What 
need, then, to postulate an objectively existing God to account for 
it? Immanent divinity is obviously there, ceaselessly at work. 

In his early work, Psychology of the Unconscious, he finds that 
Christianity as a dogmatic religion has fulfilled its historical pur- 
pose; though the symbols still have value, they must be detached 
both from dogma and from Christian ethics. He identifies God 
with Eros." In Two Essays on Analytical Psychology, God is iden- 
tified with an archetype or archetypal idea, and later he becomes 
an “autonomous psychic complex”; the Self is “God in us.” In 
Contributions to Analytical Psychology, he says the intuition of God 
is unanswerable by logic, since there is a psychological need to be- 
lieve him the source of both spirit and nature."* In Psychological 


Types, he appeals to Meister Eckhart’s “relativistic conception of 


God,” and calls God identical with the soul, since both are personi- 
fications of unconscious contents; a scientific psychology “must con- 
fine itself to the empirical within the limits set by our cognition,” 
and can therefore regard God only as “the manifestation of a split- 
off sum of libido, which has activated the god-imago.”"* This kind 
of pigeon-holing is, of course, convenient and proper for any scien- 
tific investigation; but in so far as it leads one slyly to the assump- 
tion that our cognition is in fact incapable of receptivity to divine 
revelation from beyond itself, it becomes not a scientific but a dog- 
matic attitude. It is, moreover, an open question whether Jung, who 
quite properly (since he is investigating the soul) gives a large place 
to intuition, ought to claim to be scientific at all; whether his basic 
assumptions are after all not religious, albeit non-Christian. 

In his more recent work, The Integration of the Personality, 
Jung’s attitude toward God seems to change. He was evidently 

11Pp, 73-86, 95. 

12Pp, 73£., 262ff. 
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always haunted by the idea of God, but previously attempted to 
reduce him, in definition after definition, to a human phenomenon. 
But now he shows a strong sense of “God the Enemy,” the Abyss 
of Jacob Boehme,”* and speaks of “the incomparably useful function 
of the dogmatic symbol; it protects a person from a direct experi- 
ence of God as long as he does not mischievously expose himself.” 
He describes a man working his way from a terrifying negative 
numinous experience to “God the Companion,” by heroic struggle 
with the aid of inherited dogma. This is profitable reading for the 
sentimental and the over-intellectual, and there is no doubt that 
dogma may be used in this way. But we have to note that he still 
shows no presentiment that the “dogma” characterizing God as 
A gapé might be the fruit of an actual, mature experience of God. 


Granting, then, that Jung is not Christian, let us look at the em- 
pirical, and to my mind valid, reasons why he does not accept “Chris- 
tianity.” He sees constantly in his practice that the processes of 
the unconscious are conditioned not only by Christian symbols, but 
by symbols from older religions of both East and West. A Chris- 
tianity that ignores the reminiscences of the pagan and the primitive 
which are still active in the depths where man really lives is to Jung 
much too exclusive to be accepted as the whole truth. Behind the 
Christian symbols are a world of buried associations and connota- 
tions, with moving power, of which man needs to become conscious 
again if he is to understand himself and direct his steps to life rather 
than death. It was “possession” by these irrational forces, unil- 
lumined by a true psychological and religious understanding, that 
motivated the Nazi movement. It also motivates the Communist 
movement and the present American reaction to it—both of which 
lack even such consciousness as the Nazis had. Salvation, Jung 
would tell us, comes not from “above,” from the conventional 
Christian heaven or from an intellectualized spirituality. It comes, 
like destruction, from “below,” from the sensations, feelings, and 
intuitions with which man was endowed by nature and which he has 
buried under his Babel-tower of civilization. God is to be found 
“below”—right where the devil is, where one might hope he would 
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be found, if he is ever to defeat the devil. (“If I make my bed in 
hell ...”) He is, in short, to be found within the Eros, és in fact 
the Eros working its way to the light—not in Nygren’s abstract 
Agapé-concept postulated by “faith” which comes down from 
heaven to transform or replace it. 

At this point we may give a further quotation from Esther Hard- 
ing, showing another aspect of Eros and its close connection with 
what she finds to be the religious significance of the pre-Chr:stian 
Mother-goddess cults and the meaning found in their symbols of 
sacrifice in the dream life of modern women. 


In each woman who sacrifices her personal and egotistic grasp on the emoluments 
which the life principle can bring her and submits herself to the movement of 
life within, the power and significance of the Eros principle . . . shines forth more 
clearly. When she renounces:her personal claims the energy, or libido, formerly 
bound up with the determination to get her own way flows into the feminine truth 
for which she made her sacrifice. In this way, as Meister Eckhart put it, God is 
“born anew within the soul,” the Eros is raised in this particular woman’s heart 
to a place above her personal desires. 

From this experience is born the power to love another. Before she has under- 
gone such an initiation her love is no more than desire. She cannot even see the 
difference between . . . “I love you” and “I want the satisfaction you can bring 
me.” . . . It is, however, a matter of actual observation that through an experience 
of this kind love emerges, a love which sees the situation of the other person and 
can unselfishly sympathize and appreciate.!® 


From the standpoint of the orthodox theologian, all this is frankly 
Eros-religion, an esoteric, “mystical” way of experience, depending 
on no Reality beyond man but evolved from man’s own “depths”; 
it is a way of self-salvation, self-realization, self-deification. The 
end and aim of Jung’s method of analysis is “individuation,” the 
realization of a self which is indeed differentiated clearly from the 
ego, “larger” than the ego, but including it, giving it its proper 
place. There is no sense of sin and forgiveness in their Christian 
meaning, nor of the nothingness of the creature before the Creator, 
nor of the divine initiative. The birth of God within the soul is 
seen as dependent on the human being’s going through a certain proc- 
ess of resuscitating racial memories from the unconscious, much more 
clearly than this rebirth is seen as dependent on God—though, to be 


16Fsther Harding, Woman’s Mysteries (London, 1935), pp. 280-81. 
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sure, it is seen as dependent on ultimate principles, on the nature of 
the universe, on the laws of Eros regarded with all reverence. 


IV. THe Agapé-Dominatep Eros 


Is it not, then, most strange that this modern “religious experi- 
ence” of Eros is nearly akin, not to Plato’s upward-striving love nor 
yet to the self-immolating love of the Catharists, but to the early 
Christians’ experience of A gapé? 


Love suffereth long and is kind; love envieth not; love vaunteth not itself, is not 
puffed up, doth not behave itself unseemly, seeketh not its own, is not provoked, 
taketh not account of evil; rejoiceth not in unrighteousness, but rejoiceth with the 
truth; beareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth all things, endureth all 
things.!7 

We know that we have passed out of death into life, because we love the brethren. 
. . « Beloved, let us love one another: for love is of God; and every one that loveth 
is begotten of God, and knoweth God.}8 


We are now told by Jung of a redeemed Eros which like A gapé 
is not egocentric, and is not aiming covertly at death. It is from 
sources beyond the conscious self, from a larger life to which the 


conscious self has surrendered; and it finds its expression, not in 
mystical ecstasy, but in a human and realistic love of the neighbor. 
It is unfortunately not sufficiently understood that all Jung’s “mys- 
ticism,” and the temporarily weird and confused mental states of 
people undergoing analysis, are intended and expected to culminate 
in a thorough acceptance of the earthly, the natural, and (as Chris- 
tians would say) the creaturely. This Eros-religion, therefore, does 
not contradict Christianity as the older ones did, but actually co- 
operates with it. Eros, though seen as a cosmic force transcending 
man, is intended to operate between human beings, not from man 
to God. The aim and the end result of Jung’s work is the fulfil- 
ment of Eros on earth, where it belongs. 

Jung does, however, fail to acknowledge a possibility which might 
be rather important. If in the course of human development a point 
has been reached at which Eros “naturally” takes a course which was 
in earlier times felt to be a supernatural intervention, and if in those 
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earlier times the transforming event which enabled man to love was 
called “Agapé” and ascribed to the action of God in Christ, does it 
not seem likely that there was some causal connection between the 
prior Agapé and the subsequent modern Eros? Jung himself has 
called A gapé a “specific ethical concept” as distinguished from Eros, 
the material of experience."* This relegation of A gapé to the cere- 
bral realm is not surprising, since Nygren himself calls A gapé “the 
fundamental and central idea of the Christian faith!” Thus speaks 
the theologian! 


But how St. Paul would have rubbed his eyes if anyone had told 
him that A gapé was a mere “concept!” Rather, if a time-machine 
voyager from the twentieth century had told St. Paul about an Eros 
which could turn itself inside out, could sacrifice desirousness and 
personal claims, the Apostle would have seen that as a mere concept. 
In his experience, Eros meant the sins of the first chapter of Romans 
and a Corinthian apostate cohabiting with his stepmother. No, to 
him, to the early Christian church as a whole, to Augustine, to 
Luther and the early Protestants, to Wesley, to the early Quakers, 
to individuals and groups everywhere where the experience of God 
revealed through Christ has come alive, to individuals and groups 
also in our own time, the love of God has been the immediate, re- 
demptive, untheoretical experience and to them Jung’s Eros-experi- 
ence would be utterly strange and esoteric. If there were to be 
a debate as to whether the rebirth, the “passing from death into 
life,” should in the light of history more properly be attributed to 
A gapé or to Eros, the burden of proof might seem to be on Jung. 

The revelation of God in Christ, an event which has happened 
to human souls from the first century till now, which has obviously 
exercised a pervading influence on our whole culture however tragi- 
cally that culture may have failed to enter into the implied redemp- 
tion, must inevitably have had its increasingly profound effect on 
our “unconscious.” So it is not so surprising, after all, that even 


19In a letter to the present writer. “I took this term and not the term Agape, 
because relatedness is a natural feature of human psychology, but Agape is not... 
My concept of Eros originated in immediate experiences with living people. . . . To 
my knowledge this idea of Eros has not been anticipated in modern literature sim- 
ply because nobody else has based it upon immediate observation.” 
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when modern men and women are inwardly drawn back to paganism 
and primitivism, they cannot slough off the imprint of Christianity; 
that, when fascinated by pre-Christian symbols, they now find a 
Christianized meaning in them. Esther Harding’s interpretation of 
the sexual rites and the “sacrifice of the Son” in the Mother-cults 
is surely a world away from anything consciously felt by the pre- 
Christian adherents of those cults. Her interpretation could only 
have been made by a soul sensitized to Christian forms of experi- 
ence. But one aspect of the psychic split in our present civilization 
is that the resort to psychology and the discoveries of long-hidden 
processes in the unconscious are usually made either by those who 
have been automatically alienated from Christianity or by those who 
have, for psychologically valid reasons, been unable to find the 
hoped-for rebirth within Christianity though they once earnestly 
sought it there. 

“He that loveth is born of God and knoweth God,” and yet many 
who have learned to love, in the real sense, shrink with actual pain 
from the terminology of the Christian creeds or of christocentric 
piety. On the other hand, those who have sufficiently and profound- 
ly experienced the love of God within Christianity do not go to 
Jung or to any psychotherapist, since they do not need to. Although 
in theory their psychological processes might be analyzed in Jung’s 
terms, actually they are understood by such people themselves and 
by those who know them in Christian terms, and there is no feel- 
ing of inadequacy about such interpretation. And yet, occasionally, 
an apparently well-adjusted and beautifully selfless Christian saint 
will surprise everyone by turning to the psychologists for help! 

If married women are learning to surrender their overtly or 
subtly possessive attitudes toward husbands and children and to 
accept responsibility, as they mature, toward the larger universe; 
if “old maids” and career women are learning to admit healthy 
human love or friendship into their own lives and that of others; 
if bewildered young men and one-sided or misplaced business ty- 
coons and academically-minded scientists are learning to set their 
artistic natures free or to enter into responsible family relationships 
—not through the Christian church but through a psychological 
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process containing elements of neo-paganism—should not the Chris- 
tian church properly investigate and learn from this paradoxical 
situation? 

An important, though not the only, reason why thousands of our 
contemporaries must learn their religion from the psychologists, not 
from the church, is the church’s attitude toward sex. It is not that 
official representatives of the church are unable to offer Christian 
charity and human understanding to those who have transgressed 
the code and are repentant; any Christian pastor worth his salt, we 
may thankfully say, does this. The problem is that the church, by 
tradition and Scripture, is committed to the conviction that the extra- 
marital relationship, per se, is sinful. But many of our contempo- 
raries are unable to agree with this conviction. I do not refer to 
the light-mindedly unfaithful or promiscuous, whose conduct is 
deplored by responsible psychologists as well as by Christians. I 
refer to serious, well-intentioned people who have become involved 
in unconventional situations, through emotional instability or im- 
maturity which they themselves would usually admit. 

Psychological analysis will inevitably show such men and women 
that their relationships involve sin against personality; but they do 
not see the sin as consisting in the fact that they are unblessed by 
the church or in a peculiar manner disobedient to the law of God. 
For the same sins—egoism, irresponsibility, possessiveness, hidden 
(or open) cruelty, cowardice—are found in a good many marriages. 
And they do not see, either, that it is wrong to end a marriage which 
has become deadening to the best possibilities of the partners (even 
without the more obvious grounds for divorce which liberal church- 
men would admit), any more than it is wrong to end an extramarital 
relationship on the same grounds; nor would there be any valid 
objection in either case to contracting a marriage that is more prcmis- 
ing. A genuine marriage, of the kind which might claim eternal 
validity, is felt to be a rare and high achievement, not possible to 
many until later life, if at all. As one woman recently told the 
writer, “The church has always made the mistake of expecting 
physiologically adult people to be mature, when most of them are 
far too immature to live up to the church’s standards and cannot 
attempt to do so without being false to themselves.” 
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Now we have to consider that a church which takes its stand on 
Jesus Christ as the ultimate authority cannot easily give up making 
this “mistake!” We may indeed remark that Jesus’ recorded teach- 
ing in this field is decidedly fragmentary and incomplete. We might 
even feel that the legalistic, authoritarian character of his dictum on 
marriage, as recorded, is at variance with much else in his teaching. 
But we cannot deny the definiteness of this dictum as it stands, 
whether we prefer the Marcan version absolutely prohibiting di- 
vorce-and-remarriage or the Matthaean version prohibiting it except 
on one condition. We have, then, a real barrier against the church’s 
taking the “modern” attitude which psychologists are free to take. 

Because of this barrier, many moderns are finding their way, 
through suffering and hard-won insight, out of various dubious situ- 
ations into marriage and family life of an unusual depth and genu- 
ineness, not through Christianity, but through psychology. And 
even in retrospect, they cannot regard the former troubled relation- 
ships through which they learned so much necessary wisdom about 
life as simply “living in sin.” The present writer has no solution 
to offer to this implied dilemma for Christian pastoral psychology; 
but the times call for a more widespread Christian recognition of 
the problem. 

There is a discernible connection between the theoretical and the 
practical lines of divergence between Christianity and Jungian an- 
alysis. The diverging attitude toward sex parallels the divergent 
attitude toward man’s long-repressed and newly-emergent paganism. 
The psychologist is tolerant of, and interested in, Eros in its non- 
Christian phases; this is therapeutically necessary. Christianity’s 
attitude toward this type of psychology should not, however, be 
identical with its attitude toward Naziism or toward secularism! For 
Jungian Eros-religion leads far beyond both of these, and has an 
ultimate relation to Christianity which is not yet fully understood 
by the partisans of either. 

It is alleged that Jung’s teachings were easily used by the Nazis 
to support their cause, and some statements and actions of Jung him- 
self seemed to compromise him. All who know him personally 
know that he was never consciously or intentionally pro-Nazi or 
anti-Semitic. A too-little-read defense of Jung from the charge 
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of anti-Semitism has been published; one could wish that it dealt 
also with the charges that he was pro-Nazi in other ways.” Our 
present concern, however, is not with his personal decisions or with 
his generalizations about certain races and peoples, but with his first 
principles. It should be sufficiently clear that Jung’s goal of “in- 
dividuation” is the antithesis of all that the Nazis stood for. Given 
the Jungian definition of Eros, the totalitarianisms are necessarily 
seen as perverted. Jung saw what an important role is played in 
human life by archetypal fascinations and obsessions, but he main- 
tained, for that very reason, the supreme importance of learning to 
differentiate the light from the darkness—an achievement won only 
by becoming profoundly conscious of the darkness in our individual 
selves. The Nazis adopted ancient Eros-symbols—blood and soil 
—and substituted a regressive mystic immersion in these collective 
images for the working out of reality and mature feeling in imme- 
diate personal life. The same danger is hidden in all attempts to 
- devote one’s life to an ideal (even if the ideal is identified with 
Christianity) instead of being as real as possible in actual situations 
with the nearest “neighbor!” Jung and Christianity agree on this. 
But what Jung calls Eros a Christian can hardly help insisting is 
Eros touched and redirected by Agapé. “Herein is love, not that 
we loved God, but that He loved us.” And it can make a real dif- 
ference if the individual recognizes this fact—the need for divine 
grace, and the touch of it when it comes. Not all psychological an- 
alyses are successful. Not all “seekers” who lack conscious Christian 
background have a sufficient unconscious residuum of saving faith. 
On the other hand, Christian background is no guarantee of a suc- 
cessful analysis; it can block as well as further our psychological 
insight and honesty. In the words of an English Jungian analyst: 
Christianity had got “old” and was now having to be reborn out of our dreams. 
. . . Yes, things are quite literally topsy-turvy, so that it may well be that the 
heaven you are seeking is not overhead any longer, but by the inscrutable wisdom 


and bounty of God has changed its position, and is now to be found within instead 
of above.?! 


20“Carl Gustav Jung—Defender of Freud and the Jews,” by Ernest Harms, in 
The Psychiatric Quarterly, 1X (1946). Reprints are available at 30c from Miss Hen- 
rietta Bancroft, 433 W. 21st St., New York 11, N. Y. 

21John Layard, The Lady of the Hare (London, 1944), p. 42. 
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In this sense the Jungian experience of Eros may be, as suggested 
earlier, the sign and promise of an emergent twentieth-century 
metanoia—a change of mind, or of consciousness, implying that again 
the Kingdom is at hand. A new awakening of the modern psyche 
to the Spirit of God may be on the way, which could conceivably 
ignore or transcend the present boundaries between “the church” 
and “the world.” 


V. Tue Acape or DostolEvsky 


There remains to be considered a certain modern form of Chris- 
tianity, very much alive, especially among our most idealistic young 
people. It is an emphasis upon and a devotion to the ideal of A gapé 
in its human aspect, a determination to live as far as possible the 
life of universal charity which is classically expressed in the Sermon 
on the Mount. 


Love your enemies, do good to those who hate you, bless those who curse you. 
. . . To him who strikes you on the cheek, offer the other also. . . . Give to every 
one who begs from you; and of him who takes away your goods, do not ask them 
again. . . . If you love those who love you, what credit is that to you? For even 
sinners love those who love them. . . . Love your enemies . . . so that you may 
be sons of your Father who is in heaven; for he makes his sun rise on the evil and 
on the good, and sends rain on the just and on the unjust.?? 


We may mention also C. C. Torrey’s “Aramaic translation” of “per- 
fect” as “all-including”: “Be therefore all-including in your good 
will, even as your heavenly Father includes all” 


Now let us set beside this teaching of Jesus a classic modern 
Christian formulation of the command of universal love from Dos- 
toievsky. I do not mean to imply that most American youth who 
are serious about the spiritual life have read Dostoievsky—though it 
seems probable that most European youth in that category have done 
so. Iam using these passages because they are the strongest expres- 
sions I know of what our Christian idealists, young or otherwise, are 
driving at—those whose heroes are Kagawa, Gandhi, Schweitzer, 
Muriel Lester, George MacLeod, Pierre Cérésole, André Trocmé. 


22T uke 6:27-32, Matt. 5:44-45, Revised Standard Version. 
%8C. C. Torrey, The Four Gospels New York and London, 1933), p. 12. 
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There is only one means of salvation, then take yourself and make yourself re- 
sponsible for all men’s sins, that is the truth, you know, friends, for as soon as you 
sincerely make yourself responsible for everything and for all men, you will see 
at once that it is really so, and that you are to blame for every one and for all 
things... 

Love a man even in his sin, for that is the semblance of Divine Love and is the 
highest love on earth. Love all God’s creation. . . . If you love everything, you 
will perceive the divine mystery in things. . . . And you will come at last to love 
the whole world with an all-embracing love. ... 

At some thoughts one stands perplexed, especially at the sight of men’s sin, and 
wonders whether one should use force or humble love. Always decide to use hum- 
ble love. If you resolve on that once for all, you may subdue the whole world... . 

Brother, love is a teacher; but one must know how to acquire it, for it is hard 
to acquire, it is dearly bought, it is won slowly by long labour. For we mus* love 
not only occasionally, for a moment, but forever. Everyone can love occasionally, 
even the wicked can... . 

My brother asked the birds to forgive him; that sounds senseless, but it is right; 
for all is like an ocean, all is flowing and blending; a touch in one place sets up 
movement at the other end of the earth. . . . Then you would pray to the birds 
too, consumed by an all-embracing love, in a sort of transport, and pray that they 
: too will forgive your sin. Treasure this ecstasy, however senseless it may seem to men. 


My friends, pray to God for gladness . . .?4 


This A gapé described by Dostoievsky is, first of all, the acceptance 
of “infinite liability.” It is born from the hell of human guilt, which 
he himself plumbed so profoundly; it finds its way through the 
acceptance of the whole burden of collective guilt to freedom and 
ecstasy. The limitlessness, the universality of this love makes it 
akin to that commanded in the Sermon on the Mount. Yet thcre is 
a difference in accent, for there is a difference in motivation. Jesus 
says: love because your Father loves. The possibility of any dis- 
ciple’s fulfilling this amazing, superhuman demand rests on the fact 
that God has come near to men, has given them the life of the King- 
dom, which can grow within them like a seed, or spring up like 
“water welling up into eternal life.” As for human guilt, it is for- 
given, and there is no apparent demand that man should first go 
through deep agonies of awareness of guilt before he can start to 
love neighbor and enemy. 

But the modern man cannot bypass Dostoievsky’s acceptance of 


*4F. Dostoievsky, The Brothers Karamazov (London, 1936), chapter entitled 
“The Russian Monk.” 
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the burden of collective guilt, if he is to win through to any such ex- 
perience of unlimited love for mankind. “We” have partic:pated 
in oppression and war; “we” have developed the atomic bomb. Jesus 
did not, in the Sermon, command this love as if it were a terrific 
task and “long labour,” but simply as a natural direction of the 
human will which accepted God’s sovereignty. Dostoievsky, after 
centuries of Christianity still under the sign of the cross, knew bet- 
ter than the first disciples could that such love could be commanded 
only on the basis of intimate experience of suffering and guilt. In 
this he was thoroughly Christian. 


But his teaching differs notably from that of those earlier guilt- 
ridden Christians—Paul, Augustine, Luther—in this respect: he 
presents the exercise of love, the will to love, as the means of salva- 
tion. He does not say, as they did, that this is impossible to man 
except in response to divine grace, the incarnation, death and resur- 
rection of Christ, election, justification by faith, etc. He says: “Do 
this and you will find out.” And it may be maintained that in this 
he is closer to Jesus than were Paul, Augustine, and Luther. Fur- 
thermore, he says “Pray to God”; so did Jesus. And yet, did Jesus 
present human loving as the means of salvation? Paul, Augustine, 
and Luther are right that he did not. In making it the means of 
salvation, Dostoievsky is an Eros-religionist, however much the love 
he describes approximates to Agapé. Man is to open himself up to 
hell, and from hell’s depths rise to love’s ecstasy. 

I do not say that no one is able to do this, that Dostoievsky’s high 
demand (like Jesus’? own) cannot be in any significant degree ful- 
filled in this present life. There are apparently heroes who can, 
or recipients of special grace who can, souls doubtless chosen of God 
to show the rest of us that it is possible. But, for nine out of ten, 
failure is inevitable. Most of us cannot become so conscious, as 
Dostoievsky was, of the depths of guilt we share with all mankind 
and yet stay sane. In many instances, we, in our present state, are 
far too deeply choked by frustration and hidden hatreds to become 
integrally and honestly lovers of all mankind. The appearance can 
be achieved, but somewhere in the lives of such individuals the devil 
triumphs. 
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It is well known not only to psychologists but to any experienced 
minister or church worker that the people who devote themselves to 
causes they feel are universally beneficent, or simply to the business 
of loving everybody, are those who are striving to compensate for 
failure in their immediate relationships or failure to make any close 
relationships. They are driven by submerged guilt, unable to let 
it be dissolved in forgiveness. The idealistic urge toward humanity 
at large becomes, ever and again, precisely the tool by which we 
bruise the broken reed and quench the dimly-burning wick in the 
hearts of those close to us and in our own. The charity we manage 
to show has hidden poisons in it and damages instead of blessing 
“him that gives and him that takes.” The vision transcending our 
immediate personal interests is precisely the darkness into which we 
push the tiresome, difficult, everyday world, where, if we could only 
fully accept it, God could be found. 

It is natural that many idealistic youth should not know this, in- 
deed right that they should not. Such a noble Eros-religion as this 
one of “infinite liability” cannot but be one of the best “schoolmas- 
ters to lead to Christ.” But if one does not, over a period of years, 


discover with increasing depth his inevitable failure, he is self-de- 
ceived. And if one finds that the effort itself, the idealistic urge 
itself, is the chief stumbling-block (because it is so entangled with 
defensive egoism and unresolved guilt), some other way must be 
found rather than to continue that effort. 


VI. Love or NEIGHBOR AND ENEMY 


It is here that Jung’s version of Eros comes to some of us with 
the force of a gospel. Jung has nothing to say about the possibility 
or desirability of man’s rising to a selfless, universal love. The out- 
standing difference between Jung’s Eros and the perfected Christian 
A gapé is just at this point: the matured Eros is not universal; it is 
strictly love of the neighbor. And not everyone in need is a neigh- 
bor. Husband, wife, child, friend, fellow-worker are neighbors. 
The “love of the brethren” in the Johannine sense, the early Chris- 
tian experience of fellowship in the new community, does not come 
within Jung’s purview; that experience was of course potentially 
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“universal,” it crossed the customary social and racial barriers, and 
did not discriminate among members as more or less valuable. Jung’s 
Eros on the other hand is frankly discriminating; it depends on the 
value of the loved object just as Nygren says Eros does. It is love 
of the worthy rather than of the unworthy, though it can of course 
have the insight to discern and cherish into being the worth that is 
hidden from unloving observers in an infant or in a seemingly un- 
worthy personality. But the kind of sentimental “love” which, for 
instance, an inexperienced or frustrated woman can have for a (hu- 
manly speaking) worthless man or for a spoiled child, the ford il- 
lusion which is blind to the actual situation and ignores the loved 
one’s basic lovelessness—this is properly seen by Jung as an imma- 
ture stage in the development of the capacity to love, which needs 
to be outgrown. Pathetic devotion of one’s life to unworthy politi- 
cal causes or inadequate social institutions belongs in the same cate- 
gory. 

To create something out of nothing, value out of valuelessness, 
is the prerogative of God. Man’s love should be directed to the 
real fellow-man, not to the glorification of idols, and “human love 
needs human meriting.” 


It is not that Jung is silent on the subject of love to enemies; 
but he points out where the chief enemy is to be found. 


That I feed the hungry, that I forgive an insult, that I love my enemy in the 
name of Christ—all these are undoubtedly great virtues. What I do unto the least 
of my brethren, that I do unto Christ. But what if I should discover that the 
least among them all, the poorest of all the beggars, the most impudent of all 
offenders, the very enemy himself—that these are within me, and that I myself 
stand in need of the alms of my own kindness—that I myself am the enemy who 
must be loved—what then? 5 


He is at one here with psychologists of other schools (cf. especially 
Erich Fromm) in seeing how profoundly the lack of love toward 
others is conditioned by hatred of oneself. When we are at war 
with ourselves, we are at war with others; when we are at peace 
with ourselves, we are at peace with others. Love is not divided; 
we cannot love another any more wholeheartedly than we are able 


25 Modern Man in Search of a Soul (New York, 1933), pp. 271-2. 
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to love ourselves, nor forgive another more completely than we can 
forgive ourselves. The Christian would add, we can forgive and 
love ourselves only to the extent that we have experienced God’s 
forgiveness, for only God’s love can resurrect our buried worth. 

Jung’s love-for-enemy, then, is precisely the love for the nearest 
neighbor! Jesus’? command to love our enemies, some have said, 
is quite the contrary: it means reaching out beyond loving one’s 
neighbor to loving everybody, even the most difficult. And yet 
Jesus also did not say “love everybody.” The enemies he said to 
love were the persecutors—these also were neighbors; they impinged 
on one’s life. The man whom the Good Samaritan regarded as his 
neighbor was, to be sure, of another race and class, but he was also 
a man who, in the ordinary course of events, was put directly in his 
way; he was not someone whom the Samaritan had sought out in 
order to practise the virtue of charity. Thus although there is a real 
difference in the scope of the love commanded by Jesus and that 
approved by Jung, the difference is not radical. And as between 
the claims of Dostoievsky and of Jung to “speak to the condition” 
of our age in something like the spirit of Christ, there is much to 
be said for Jung as against Dostoievsky. 

Might not God be saying now, to our so-called Christendom gone 
mad with competing would-be universalisms: “Stop trying to be uni- 
versal, you who have never learned to love the specific things I have 
created. Stop trying to save the world, you who are blocking the 
salvation of yourselves and those close to you. Learn to love this 
individual you have found it so hard to love; learn to let your deep 
resentments come to light, resentments against your parents, your- 
selves, and Me; surrender them to Me. I gave you Eros, the nat- 
ural capacity for these apparently simple, commonplace loves for 
those people and things that belong to you—small, yet greater than 
you know, greater than the so-called loves which seem tremendous 
and infinite. Let yourselves learn to love freely in the manner of 
human creatures, secure in the knowledge that My great and unin- 
terrupted love encompasses yours. This is the school provided for 
you, the easiest place for you to learn; in your own time, you will 
graduate from this into the divine mode of universal loving.” 
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Indeed, what other school could there be? For the effort to as- 
cend to the life of A gapé independently of the common human loves 
is only the disguised impulse of an Eros become impersonal, unac- 
knowledged, grown immense and daemonic, strangely convertible 
into destructive hatred. That such an ascent has invariably failed 
to reach the goal, we cannot properly assert—for there is no human 
mistake that the grace of God cannot remedy, and also there are 
ways that may be much less mistaken in one phase of history and 
culture than in another. But our own time is one that is in danger 
of foundering on the reef of its characteristic cult of the totalitarian 
and the global. We need especially the word “God hath chosen 
the small things of this world to confound the great.” 

It is not that “infinite liability” is a mere illusion. But infinite 
liability is toward God. Says Father D’Arcy, in all inter-human 
relations self-regard and self-surrender have to be held in proper 
balance. 


In one case, and one only, that of divine love, the self may and must drop all 
its self-regard, strip itself and say ‘all that 1 am and have is yours.’ The primary 
act of the creature is not to possess God but to belong to him.?® 


This “primary act” is certainly sufficient to claim all of one’s mind 
and heart and soul and strength. If one seriously tries to be infi- 
nitely liable toward everything and everybody in general, it is diffi- 
cult to see how he could be following anything but De Rougemont’s 
Eros—death-seeking. Obedience to God, on the other hand, so far 
as his will can be apprehended in the actual, limited situation which 
faces me as an actual individual whose particular values, standards, 
and limitations God well understands—this is a possible way, al- 
though still not conducive to complacency. 

Divine love, according to all the first-hand testimony that may 
reasonably be taken as reliable, is merciful but also inexorable; it 
requires the disciplinary facing of reality at least as firmly as does 
any school of psychology. Eros in “modern man” is typically dis- 
organized and contradictory, offering no evidence of being able to 
put itself in order. If the self can sufficiently distinguish itself from 
its own conflicting desires—all falsely making absolute claims and 


60>». cit., p. 325. 
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tearing its unity apart—to submit to the direction of the real Abso- 
lute, the way is opened for Agapé gradually to bring order out of 
chaos. For us who have made ourselves too complex, the small, 
delimited situation, the present moment, is precisely the place where 
the transforming experience of God can be so focused as to penctrate 
our blindness and to shine into the world. “The Kingdom of God 
is as a grain of mustard seed, which is the smallest of the seeds. . 


” 





Gerald Heard’s Essay Toward a Natural Theology 


Huston SMITH 


T is close to three generations since ranking theologians were 

writing books with such titles as God’s Plan Shown in Nature. 

Yet perhaps as much has been discovered about nature in the twen- 
tieth century as in all previous centuries combined. 

What is the theological import of this new flood of evidence? Do 
heaven and earth still declare the glory of God, or challenge it? 
In short, from the vantage point of twentieth century science, /s 
God Evident? 

This is the ambitious question which serves as both title and sub- 
ject of Gerald Heard’s latest book.* It is perhaps the boldest sally 
in natural theology our century has yet seen. 


I 


Before turning to the central question, we shall bring to focus Mr. 
Heard’s conception of natural theology. The search for God in 
nature carries with it inherent limitations which must be respected. 
These arise from the objectivity of the natural sciences on which 
natural theology must rely for its evidence. Science proceeds on the 
basis of public facts. This means that all special insights, such as 
might occur only to those possessed of a certain purity of heart, are 
automatically ruled out. Carried over into natural theology, this 
objectivity becomes a real limitation, for in religious matters dis- 
cernment is not independent of character. 

The consequences of this limitation are two. First, natural theol- 
ogy cannot prove that the world is perfect. Second, even if it should 
suggest that nature is preponderantly good, the evidence it musters 
for such a conclusion can never be more than probable. It is to be 
kept in mind that these restrictions are embedded in the method of 
natural theology. Perfection and absolute certainty are concepts of 
which the empirical science know nothing. As a consequence, no 
discipline which builds on their results can contain them in its con- 
clusion. 


*Harper & Brothers Publishers, 1948. 
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Mr. Heard believes that it is possible to move beyond these limi- 
tations. But to do so it is necessary to move beyond natural theology 
as well, into dogmatic theology (the search for God in history) and 
mystical theology (the search for God in one’s own experience). 
He hints that from these vantage points (both require a transforma- 
tion in the character of the seeker) it is possible to see with certainty 
that God and his creation are perfect. However this may be, such 
a verdict can never be the outcome of natural theology. 

Despite its limitations, natural theology occupies a position of 
unique importance. For it is the first of the theologies, in the sense 
that the higher ones, which call for discipline and sacrifice as pre- 
ludes to change of character, will not be undertaken unless natural 
theology, which begins where we are, suggests that they will be re- 
warding. But more, unless we are convinced that, in so far as it 
can be, our religion is corroborated by the facts of science, we shall 
not have the complete faith in it which alone will enable it to work 
life-therapy upon us. 


II 


Now that we have noted the importance of natural theology and 
what it theoretically can, and cannot, reveal, we are ready to ask, 
What does it actually reveal in the light of contemporary science? 
The answer, Mr. Heard thinks, runs something like this: 

Life’s station isn’t such perfection as would justify complacency. 
But it does seem to be good beyond coincidence. Not content to 
provide a floor on which life can live and stairs up which it may 
climb if it will, Nature even runs an escalator to help those who are 
willing to ascend. Ultimately, however, the choice to advance or 
perish (in the long run stagnation is not an option) is up to the in- 
dividual. To win, both for itself and for posterity, it must con- 
tinuously make the right choices. The price required in discipline 
is great, but not disproportionate to the reward or the ability to pay. 

What is the evidence for such an outlook? Heard follows the 
three branches of science—physical, biological, psychological—for 
answers to the parallel question Where are we? What are we? 
Who are we? 
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Beginning with our physical setting, things appear providentially 
hospitable. The earth is just big enough for its gravity to keep the 
atmosphere from floating away, but not so big as to hold down dan- 
gerous heavy gases or prevent animals from lifting themselves to 
upright posture. Further from the sun (on Mars, say) we should 
freeze, while on Mercury we should combust. Our atmosphere pro- 
vides a complex and selective lens, admitting only those radiations 
we need and can stand: light but very little ultraviolet, heat but 
very little infra-red. We need a thermostat to cushion us against 
the fluctuating heat of the pulsing sun: the atmosphere provides it. 
When the sun’s heat increases, the atmosphere draws water vapor 
from the sea and stores it as a haze-screen; when the sun’s heat 
drops, this vapor falls down in rain, the sky is clear and more heat 
comes in. We also need a torpedo net to save us from deadly mete- 
oric missiles, a billion fragments of which fall to the earth each 
twenty-four hours. Again it is provided, this time by an atmospheric 
belt beyond the stratosphere hot enough to melt the meteors down to 
harmless size. Meanwhile our floor is as protective as our roof, a 
raft of rocks insulating us from a sea of fire upon which we float. 

It is sometimes argued that life must be insignificant in the total 
scheme of things because its only known home, the earth, has ex- 
isted only a split second in sidereal time and is but a tiny speck in 
cosmic space. But the theory of the expanding universe now sug- 
gests that it has taken just as long for our planet to form as for the 
universe to unfold, so that all time may have gone into the making 
of life’s environment and then life itself. Smallness, for its part, 
loses its finality when space is seen to be relative and the entire 
universe capable of being compressed, as it may have begun, to the 
size of an atom. 

We need no longer stand in terror of the second law of thermo- 
dynamics; there seem to be exceptions—life, for instance. The sun 
need not burn out leaving us to freeze in darkness; it is a radioac- 
tive pulsing star and may swell in and out forever. Oxygen is in- 
creasing rather than disappearing. Molten iron eight hundred and 
fifty miles below us is replenishing what the rocks swallow, and we 
are picking up more from space than we lose through evaporation. 
In addition to making life possible, the environment seems active- 
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ly to encourage its advance. Changes in environment have been 
strangely partial to the emergence of higher forms. Land has be- 
come habitable and with it has come the hand, so important for 
intelligence that the brain has been said to be hand-made. Land’s 
dryness also required that the egg be carried in the mother’s watery 
womb, thus providing a basis for the parental attachment and great- 
er plasticity at birth which are so important for learning. Climate, 
too, has been changing to the steady advantage of greater vitality: 
the temperature is getting cooler, oxygen content of the air is in- 
creasing, and clearing skies are admitting radiations ever more stim- 
ulating to the nervous system. Out of season these changes would 
have overwhelmed life; indeed, they do overwhelm those forms 
which refuse to advance. But all have come when the most alert 
life could ride them to new heights. 

Perhaps the most significant recent discovery of science, however, 
is that freedom may run right down into the physical world. Masses 
of electrons—like people—are predictable, but not individuals. Thus 
at its very foundations the world seems to disclose neither anarchy 
nor tyranny, but precisely what is needed as the setting for crea- 
tive choice—a world of lawful freedom. 

Turning from environment to life itself, we note first its wonder- 
ful capacity to improve. Life started with slime and has risen to 
intelligence. Even in mechanics there has been advance: living crea- 
tures run on less fuel than any machine, can repair and reproduce 
themselves, and may defy the second law of thermodynamics. This 
physical efficiency has kept on improving right up to man: fishes 
die in water he considers tonic; he can stand greater electric shock 
than a boar, and survives germ-laden air fatal to the gorilla. Free- 
dom, sensitivity, and the capacity to learn have likewise steadily in- 
creased. 


This ascent has been made possible through the convergence of 
several factors. We have already seen the part played by propitious 
changes in environment. A parallel directive tendency seems to be 
working within life itself. For example, there is the case of the 
drawing back of the snout somewhere up the line in the ascent of 
man. This made possible a smaller jaw, which in turn (1) allowed 
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the cranium to expand by relieving the jaw muscles which are woven 
over the top of the skull, and (2) helped the creature assume an up- 
right position by letting the head be balanced on top of the spine 
without the jaws interfering with the two main neck arteries which 
supply blood to the head. The retreat of the snout also permitted 
the eyes to come to focus in binocular vision with its immensely ex- 
tended range and accuracy of sight. Meanwhile, as both sight and 
consciousness were being improved, the sense of smell, which here- 
tofore had ruled with the dictates of passion, was being eclipsed as 
the expanding neo-pallium put out of action the olfactory center. 
The creature was advancing on three fronts at once. But not through 
conscious intent. The brain did not lead in this. The cranium had 
to be enlarged and hands brought into play before the brain could 
develop. 

A generation more at home with blind casuality than purpose tries 
to interpret such facts by means of natural selection. There is no 
reason not to welcome the suggestion. If “fittest” turns out, as it 
would seem to, to mean best—Darwin never did define the term— 
there is nothing unfriendly to teleology in the doctrine of the sur- 
vival of the fittest. It turns out, however, that the attempt to ex- 
plain evolution exclusively by natural selection fails at a number of 
points. The eye, for example, was for a long time of no use and 
perhaps even a handicap to survival, yet in species after species it 
appears and persists in developing. The same holds for such other 
advancing characteristics as warm blooded systems and the rise of 
primatic types. It is difficult to avoid the hypothesis of a creative 
Life Force purposefully working its way toward the good through 
creatures who remain plastic to its influence. 

Both the environment without and a Life Force within seem then 
to take an active part in urging life forward. Nevertheless, the final 
decision—to advance or perish—is up to the individual. For Heard 
believes that in its germinal form choice runs right down life to its 
base. Sea creatures had the choice of settling back in ease in the 
water or heaving themselves onto dry land and gasping their way 
to lungs; the amphibians could become calloused and sluggish or 
develop into mammals; mammals could mark time as animals or 
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grow toward consciousness. Those who chose the temporary re- 
ward have either disappeared (like the dinosaur), are in a state of 
decline (like the horse which was once a lively little creature with 
use of its five digits, or the snake which has degenerated from the 
lizard), or are frozen under the spell of instinct like the ant. Those 
who live up to their birthright of divine striving continue to rise. 

Ultimately, then, it is up to the individual to choose between 
sloth and vigilance. In the long run, sloth spells suicide. Insects 
enclosed themselves in armor to avoid getting hurt and as a conse- 
quence lost most contact with the outer world. The right whale gave 
up its teeth to live on the easy mush of micro-organisms floating in 
the water. As a result it is now so helpless that the Orca Gladiator 
often eats out its tongue. 


Magnified in the species, sloth takes one of three forms: gigan- 
tism, specialization, or ferocity. Each provides an easy solution 
to the immediate problem and is fatal in the long run. Bulk gives 
crushing power, but soon becomes a handicap. In the Eocene period 
the Baluchtitherium stood seventeen feet at the shoulder, but to 
bear its weight its “hand” bones had to be compounded into a post. 
It did not last the period. The largest mammal, the whale, had to 
return to the sea. Two factors besides unwieldiness make excessive 
size a handicap in the long run: it drains off latent energy which 
might otherwise go into heightened awareness; and it substitutes 
brute force for the capacity to be mobile, aware, and inventive. 

Specialization is equally disastrous. It confines what would other- 
wise be a general power of response to a few specialized behavior 
patterns so that structure finally becomes shaped to give these and 
these alone expression. Balanced growth is thereby short-circuited. 
The bat sacrificed the unspecialized hand in order to fly, and the 
ant has come to rely increasingly on instinct. 


The third blind alley is violence. The carnivores, having for- 
feited the hand to make it a killing claw, seem to be getting stupider. 
Poisonous snakes are less wise and efficient than the non-poisonous. 
Warrior ants are decadent. In Australia the fierce marsupial wolf 
was ousted by Dingo, the more intelligent and maternal feral dog. 
Apes have teeth and strength such that no animal will dare attack 
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them, yet they have attained a mental age of only two and a half 
and are beset with fears and melancholia. Parasites eventually de- 
stroy themselves by taking the life of the host on which they live. 
Violence, cruelty, there has been aplenty, but there is no evidence 
that in the long run its users have profited by it. Tenderness and 
gentleness appear as the winning graces; it is the meek, the trained, 
and the tamed who inherit the earth. 

These considerations introduce the third phase of the inquiry, 
which deals specifically with man. For by each of these three symp- 
toms of decadance man seems to stand condemned. He has grown 
big—taller than any ape and twice the size of the transitional ape 
from which he is probably derived. He has specialized—in vast 
enlargement of the brain and central nervous system. And he has 
grown fierce, devising ever more ingenious ways to obliterate his 
fellows. There is no question but that his condition is critical. But 
is it hopeless? 

We don’t have to worry too much about our size. We have grown 
big, but may still be within the bounds of physical optimacy. Our 
viciousness, for its part, may not be so much a cause of our plight as 
a symptom that something else has gone wrong. It is specialization, 
Heard thinks, that holds the key to our critical condition. 

And yet, what have we specialized in? The brain, which is usu- 
ally considered a specialization in non-specialization. It is true, of 
course, that compared to the blind and automatic response of instinct 
the brain does provide a wonderfully wide and fluid response to 
environment. Yet intellect as we have developed it exhibits its own 
brand of narrowness. It concentrates on sense data to the exclusion 
of intuitive apprehension, on analysis at the expense of integral 
thought, on the restricted response of the forebrain instead of the 
full response of the creature in its entirety, on the outer to the neg- 
lect of the inner world. As consequence, in gaining the power to 
criticize, man has short-circuited motivation; in gaining knowledge 
of the outer world, he has forfeited understanding of himself and 
is torn by conflicts he cannot understand; in gaining the ability to 
think for himself, he has lost that racial wisdom which, even when 
fossilized into instinct, gives the animal a deeper insight into its total 
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problem than pure ratiocination can have. In short, man can think 
but has little real wisdom. He can analyze his environment but can 
integrate neither himself nor his society. He has lost the diagnostic 
sense of how to live healthily. 

This serious condition has come about through three mistakes man 
has made. First, he began to perceive wrongly, fixing his attention 
increasingly on sense data to the exclusion of intuitive insight. Rats 
can intuitively pick their diet so as to get just the balance of chemi- 
cals they need. This isn’t an automatic instinct: if they are sud- 
denly made diabetic through operation, they at once alter their diet 
to make up for their new deficiencies. Small children have some- 
thing of the same faculty, as do adults when hypnosis temporarily 
subordinates their analytic intelligence. By confining his attention 
to a narrow band of “sensa,” man has not only failed to develop 
but actually lost vital intuitive powers such as these. 

Next came wrong attention. Limited perception, the exclusive 
reliance on sense data which (especially sight) presents things as 
“distinct,” had already dimmed man’s awareness of the basic one- 
ness of existence. Now he begins to look on these objects he has de- 
cided are separate in an even narrower way. He attends only to their 
relations to him, another separate being. Lust, greed, suspicion, and 
hatred reach new heights. Psychological cohesion, the sense of one- 
ness with one’s fellows which during the long farming period of 
the Neolithic age seems to have been much greater than since, de- 
clines. Finally, wrong perception and wrong attention are capped 
by wrong suggestion, the appearance of a sensualistic, materialistic, 
atomistic culture which effectively steam-rollers the most impres- 
sionable of all creatures—the human young—into the conviction 
that he is basically an isolated individual instead of a fragment of 
the whole, and that sense knowledge is surely the only kind that 
makes sense. A vivid example of the overpowering influence of cul- 
ture in this respect is the fact that child wonders who can solve stu- 
pendous mathematical puzzles by flashes of insight, unless their brain 
is damaged, lose this power around the age of twelve, when they 
come to understand that such things are normally impossible. 

Is there any hope for recovery from this triple “fall” man has 
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made? Yes, thinks Heard, for three reasons. First, extant human 
types show such vast range in culture, temperament, and intelli- 
gence that the fact that some or even most are proceeding fool- 
ishly does not prove that the entire species is doomed. Second, the 
fact that man does not inherit acquired characteristics makes his mis- 
takes less deeply ingrained. Third, it seems theoretically possible 
for man to produce an offspring as wiser than himself as he is above 
the animals. We know that the key to intelligence lies in prolonging 
the extremely impressionable period of early childhood. No other 
infant is born as uncommitted as the human child and none stays 
so as long; that is the principal reason none can learn as much. This 
period of malleability is usually cut short by hard knocks which 
early hammer the child’s personality into rather conclusive shape. 
Amazing advance might be possible if the home climate could be 
kept so protective with love, goodwill, and confidence that the child’s 
personality would remain open longer. It might even be possible to 
extend this uncommittedness back to the foetus, for no human 
foetus has been born at the height of its cranial development and 
lived; all contract somewhat shortly before birth. Sporadic evidence 
of the influence of suggestion and other external factors on foetal 
formation open the question whether, under ideal conditions of 
pregnancy (psychic as well as physical), this cranial capacity might 
be kept at its height, thus making possible a new psychic departure 
for man. 

The main course of the argument is done. Life’s environment is 
not only hospitable but helpful. The directive energy within life 
seems likewise to urge it forward. Yet ultimately the choice of des- 
tiny is left up to the individual. The lower creatures have shown 
enough vitality to bring about man. Man has not chosen altogether 
wisely, but he is still given the chance to ransom the future if he will. 

Three problems must yet be faced, however, before the life ven- 
ture can be called good. They are the problem of waste, the problem 
of suffering, and the problem of motivation. 

The problem of waste is this: Granted that life has won through 
to man and may evolve through him to something better, can we 
claim goodness for a scheme in which all life other than man seems 
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to be deteriorating? Doesn’t the loss outweigh the gain? Such 
reasoning overlooks the possibility of salvage. It is true that vir- 
tually all life forms other than man do seem to be degenerating. 
It is also true that once deterioration has set in it is irreversible— 
by the species itself. But, and this is the hopeful sign, higher species 
do appear to be able to help fallen ones to recover. The process of 
taming shows this to be a fact. Twelve to eighteen million years ago 
the dog was a creature much as he is today. Then it lost its general- 
ized form and by ten thousand years ago had come to resemble our 
contemporary wolf—temperamentally fierce, mentally stupid, physi- 
ologically degenerate with muzzle muscles which thatched down the 
skull and forelimbs specialized to permit little more than a tireless 
automatic run. By taking this branch of wolf stock into his care man 
has, in one fourteen-hundredth of the time it took for degeneration, 
won back the dog to at least the point it once enjoyed. It has become 
friendly and intelligent, and its physique has refined with short muz- 
zle, high rounded forehead, and eyes approaching binocular vision. 
By approaching lower life with good-will and selfless interest (it 
was religion which, by way of totemism, probably first enabled man 
to approach the carnivores), man has given back to at least one spe- 
cies the essential freedom it had lost. How much more he can do 
in the way of redemption we do not know, but at least the door has 
been opened to the possibility that the wastage of lower forms of life 
may not be final. 

The next to the last question is this: Granted the outward pros- 
perity of things, has not the tax of suffering been too great to permit 
the sensitive soul from calling the system good? Here we come face 
to face with the problem of evil. It has two aspects, one metaphysi- 
cal, the other moral. The metaphysical asks, Why is there evil and 
suffering in the world? This the examination of nature cannot an- 
swer. Natural theology cannot purport to prove that the world is 
perfect. But it can speak to the moral side of the question, which is 
this: Given the fact of suffering, is it used to some purpose or does 
it torture at random, meaninglessly? Here evidence can show suf- 
fering to be closely linked with the capacity to learn. The insects, 
having lost all capacity to profit from experience, have a shell coat 
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and a paste interior which can feel almost no pain. Animals, not 
quite so instinct-ridden, are more free and can also feel more pain. 
But their consciousness is probably fractionated with no reflective self- 
consciousness to combine the various impulses that run in several 
channels, so, that even here there may be considerable anaesthesia, 
perhaps that of a patient who has taken five to ten grains of nembu- 
tal. Man, of course, has the greatest capacity for pain and is also 
the freest to profit from it. The allocation of pain thus reveals an 
extraordinary justice: creatures can feel and suffer precisely to the 
degree that they are free to learn from it and rise through it to 
higher levels of understanding. Conversely, to the extent that the 
power to learn is lost, pain which can do no good disappears. 


We arrive, then, at our last problem, that of motivation. We 
have seen that if man is to continue to progress, certain basic correc- 
tions are required. These demand utmost sacrifice in overcoming 
sensuality and pride. The sacrifices which were required of lower 
forms were probably in large measure directed by impulse. But 
man, a conscious creature, needs conscious motivation. Why, he asks, 
should he sacrifice for a hypothetical distant glory in which he will 
have no part? The answer is that he may have a part in it. Accept- 
ing the findings of parapsychology, Heard holds that the fate of con- 
sciousness is not that of the body. Consciousness exists in its own 
right. That it does not require the body for its working is seen by 
the fact that in telepathy minds affect one another without the inter- 
vention of sensory clues. That it transcends space is witnessed by the 
fact that telepathic experiments carried out between Duke Univer- 
sity and England showed the results from England to be in a num- 
ber of cases better than those obtained across the Duke campus. It 
even transcends time, if the evidence for prerecognition is as valid 
as it would appear. Our consciousness, then, is not cut off from 
others by our separate bodies, nor is it destroyed by the death of the 
body. It is really a part of the consciousness of the whole. Motiva- 
tion for temporary sacrifice lies, therefore, in the fact that one is a 
part of the total outcome for which the sacrifice is made. 
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III 


This is a book about which it is best to let the reader make up his 
own mind. A few things can of course be said. The over-all argu- 
ment could have been better organized; it gets involved and is 
sometimes hard to follow. In contrast, individual passages are 
almost invariably vivid, teem with fascinating examples, and coast 
along with nice contextual humor and enjoyable irony. The thesis, 
for its part, offers such a clear challenge to both complacency and 
despair that it is difficult not to think that it points in the right 
direction. Whether it is true or not is more difficult to say. On 
most individual points the author quotes the most respectable au- 
thorities in the field of science, which does not mean of course that 
they will approve of the use to which he puts their facts. On the 
contrary, the book will undoubtedly be criticized by many specialists 
who, because the interpretation he gives to a few facts about which 
they know more than he differs from theirs, will declare the whole 
hypothesis a fraud. It is certainly true that the evidence presented 
is never conclusive—it is not claimed to be—and that at times it 
appears tenuous, as when the Heisenberg principle is taken as evi- 
dence for freedom rather than just limited measurability. And of 
course the author’s reliance on extra-sensory perception will be held 
suspect by many psychologists. The fact remains, however, that a 
hypothesis of such dimensions as the one Mr. Heard is proposing can 
be neither established nor refuted by sparse patches of fact; it stands 
or falls with its ability to bring into focus all nature. For this rea- 
son, only one who has a clearer grasp of the total range of human 
discovery than Mr. Heard is finally qualified to pronounce judg- 
ment on his over-all hypothesis. 











The Authority of the Biblical Revela- 
tion. By Hubert Cunliffe-Jones. Bos- 
ton: The Pilgrim Press, 1948. xi + 
153 pages. $2.50. 


This is another worthy attempt in re- 
cent writing to find the central value 
of the Bible and to make other values 
fall into place. The purpose, in the au- 
thor’s words, is “to raise the question 
of the principle of the authority of the 
Bible as needing the interaction of -his- 
torical and theological study of the Bible, 
and to discuss some of the main theolog- 
ical problems which need to be taken 
into consideration.” In almost every 
chapter the author states his appeal to 
discrimination “between the educational 
and the absolute authority of the Bible.” 
This absolute authority lies in the wit- 
ness of the Bible as a whole “to the truth 
of God’s salvation in Jesus Christ.” 


It is to the author’s credit that he does 
not undervalue historical study as some 
recent writers in the field seem to do. 
His thesis is always that of proper in- 
teraction of the historical and theologi- 
cal, and that vv must look at the whole 
Bible from the standpoint of Christian 
faith. This is brought out in the recip- 
rocal chapters, “The Old Testament in 
the Light of the New,” and “The New 
Testament in the Light of the Old.” 
“All are unanimous,” says the author, 
“that the real meaning of the Old Testa- 
ment is Jesus Christ.” 

When we break this thesis down and 
apply it to the separate parts of the Old 
Testament, our problem arises. Dr. 
Cunliffe-Jones is aware that “the divi- 
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sion between canonical and non-canoni- 
cal is not quite so clear-cut as appeared 
to former ages.” He is even open to 
consideration of such books as Wisdom 
of Solomon and Ecclesiasticus for their 
witness to God’s final 
Christ. It seems that an enlarged canon 
is still on the agenda, and perhaps wisely 
the author refers the matter to “the in- 


revelation in 


teraction of historical and _ theological 
study.” 

It is clear throughout the book that 
the Bible is not the primary authority, 
and this saves the author from making 
a fetish of the Bible as has been done 
in many lesser works. His chapters on 
Tradition, Natural Theology, and the 
Holy Spirit show us an experience which 
must be the forerunner of good Bible 
study. The Church must keep alive the 
witness to man’s need and God’s salva- 
tion in Christ. Thus it would seem that 
the argument for “absolute authority” 
is weakened, and the Bible 
“educational” instead, confirming and 
building up the faith which 
through more direct channels. 

Very interesting features of the book 


becomes 


comes 


are the forward-looking suggestions of 
a new translation of the Old Testament, 
placing the books in their Hebrew or- 
der, and a new confession of faith, siace 
in existing creeds “much of the mean- 
ing of the gospel is not exemplified.” 
The book is also rich in bibliography, 
presenting some forty outstanding titles 
almost wholly English and Continental, 
Reinhold Niebuhr being the lone Amer- 
ican author to appear. 

A typographical error on page 77 adds 
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to the difficulty of a book which already 
calls for close reading. The author is 
made to say that Wheeler Robinson’s 
view of the canon will “still condemn 
itself to a great many people,” when the 
context clearly calls for “commend.” 
Montcomery J. SHROYER 
The Westminster Theological Seminary 


John, The Universal Gospel. By Ches- 
ter Warren Quimby. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1947. vii + 
224 pages. $2.75. 


Were it not that the term, “Universal 
Gospel,” may carry more than one mean- 
ing, by a mere glance at its title the in- 
telligent reader would know what the 
thesis of this book is. He would need 
only to read it to know how the author 
establishes his thesis. Its meaning here 
is that the Gospel of John presents Jesus 
Christ as the same savior of men every- 
where regardless of their racial, national, 
or class identity, rather than primarily 
as the broadminded Jewish Messiah 
with a secondary interest in the salvation 
of other peoples. This does not mean 
that the Synoptic Gospels (Mark, Mat- 
thew, and Luke) are not to any extent 
universal Gospels. It means rather that 
the Fourth Gospel] attains to the high- 
est water mark of universalizing Christ 
by spiritualizing the cosmic significance 
of his person, teaching, and works. There 
is a large amount of universalization in 
other New Testament writings, but, says 
the author, “none of them achieved so 
high a universalization, nor with such 
fine simplicity, as did the genius of the 
author of John.” 

Dr. Quimby’s book was written to es- 
tablish this thesis in a popular way. This 


man 





he does with a cogency of interpretative 
reasoning and a wealth of New Testa- 
ment scholarship that are not usually 
found together in books written for 
popular consumption. The author says 
that this Gospel is “deceptively simple,” 
yet is “one of the profoundest works of 
.’ The same may be said concern- 
ing his book about this Gospel: to a large 
extent the simplicity of its presentation 
conceals the profundity of the scholar- 
ship involved in the discussion. 

It was written, however, not only to 
establish its thesis. Its ultimate purpose 
was not to present another scholarly book 
about the Gospel of John for academic 
study, but to present a scholarly yet sim- 
ple book which would make the pro- 
found teaching of this Gospel sun-clear 
to preachers and non-technical readers 
with a homiletic and evangelistic end— 
the end toward which the Gospel itself 
was written: that men may believe that 
Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God; 
and that, believing, they may have life 
in his name. 

The author maintains, no doubt cor- 
rectly, that this Gospel is composed of a 
group of sermons and meditations of, its 
author, and “is a work of purest classic 
devotion.” This accounts for the free- 
dom with which it deals with the chron- 
ological order and the material compiled 
in the Synoptic Gospels. It is both selec- 
tive and creative of the material used in 
its symbolic interpretation of the gospel 
of Christ. Hence, after an introduction 
on The Universal Gospel and background 
discussion of the Scene, Purpose, Peculi- 
arities, Controversies, Authorship, Uni- 
versality, Historicity, and Devotion of 
John, toward the achievement of its ulti- 
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mate purpose the greater part of the book 
is devoted to an exposition of this Gos- 
pel, and to such other practical considera- 
tions as will aid the preacher in preach- 
ing from, and other intelligent readers 
to a clearer understanding and keener 
appreciation of the profound spiritual 
values of, this Gospel as a contribution 
toward the solution of the problems of 
our atomic age. 

This reviewer has frequently said to 
classes in the New Testament that when 
most preachers preach from the Gospel 
of John they misinterpret their text 
either through shallowness or literalness. 
Whoever thoughtfully reads Dr. Quim- 
by’s book will both discover for himself 
the truth of this statement, and will find 
in it two dozen good suggestive outlines 
for sermons to both believers and non- 
believers. These broad outlines may 
easily be filled in from the author’s ex- 
position of this Gospel. 

J. Leonarp FarMER 
Samuel Huston College 


From the Hillside. By Gaius Glenn At- 
kins. Boston: The Pilgrim Press, 
1948. 119 pages. $2.00. 


The writer’: .aterpretation and analy- 
sis of “The Mount” 
causes the reader to develop a new ap- 
preciation for a message hitherto taken 
for granted as inapplicable to our times. 
In five compact chapters a thorough and 
fresh scholarly approach is given this 
matchless sermon of Jesus. 

The first chapter, “Backgrounds and 
Approaches,” acquaints the reader with 
the age, customs, and current beliefs 
which influenced the thinking of the 
Master. In the second chapter, the Be- 


Sermon on the 


atitudes are clearly interpreted with a 
fresh significance. The timeless value 
of the sermon is indisputably set forth 
in the third chapter, “The Ascent of 
Goodness.” The fourth chapter, en- 
titled, “The Mandate of Christian 
Love,” is stirring as the author says: 
“We are not ready yet to dare it enough 
and trust it enough in our massed deal- 
ings with massed opposition.” The final 
chapter, “Seek Ye First,” points up two 
opposing orders faced by Jesus and by all 
who follow after him, “the way of the 
Hillside and the ways of pride and 
power and greed.” 

The writer succeeds in bringing to 
focus the challenge which “The Sermon 
on the Mount” presents to our genera- 
tion with its problem of securing peace 
in an impossible social order, seemingly 
controlled by “the warmakers, the incit- 
ers of hatreds and suspicions, the fomen- 
tors of divisions, the proud and seeming 
strong, to whom conciliation is an alien 
word.” All who read this excellent treat- 
ment of “The Sermon on the Mount” 
will discover new treasures, “From the 
Hillside.” 

L. VENCHAEL Bootu 
First Baptist Church 
Gary, Indiana 


Seeds of Redemption. By Bernard Eu- 
gene Meland. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1947. ix + 162 
pages. $2.50. 


The basis of this modest book is a 
series of lectures given at the Pastor’s 
Institute of the University of Chicago 
in the summer of 1945. The writer is 
Professor of Constructive Theology in 
the Federated Theological Faculty of 








the University of Chicago. It is well to 
remember that they were written for an 
audience rather than for individual read- 
ers, and that they were designed to 
evoke certain moods as well as to convey 
ideas. For Professor Meland believes 
that it is the task of religion to culti- 
vate spiritual and moral sensitivity. (He 
is also the author, it will be remembered, 
of a valuable book on Modern Man’s 
Worship.) Religion is thus closely akin 
to art, and theology is the interpretation 
of this form of creative experience and 
the conditions which govern its occur- 
rence. 

The philosophy underlying this treat- 
ment is creative or emergent evolution. 
There is a purposive striving or misus 
within nature which makes possible the 
attaining of values. The life of man is 
rooted in physical and biological nature, 
but something new has been added: the 
capacity to envisage new values and to 
seek them consciously. “In this perspec- 
tive, the chief end of man is to create 
spirit through responses and relations that 
issue from his psycho-physical organism. 
Spirit is the peculiar flowering and frui- 
tion of human organisms.” Professor 
Meland goes beyond humanism much as 
Professor Wieman does. Man is depen- 
dent upon God, whom he speaks of 
poetically as a gentle Nature within na- 
ture, seeking to produce these values in 
and through human striving. He derives 
his conception of God partly from the 
sources already mentioned and partly 
from Whitehead. But God is also de- 
pendent upon man, for presumably the 
nisus toward values is blocked and frus- 
trated unless man does his part. 


Professor Meland’s theology is thus 
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a theology of immanence, and he makes 
no particular effort to take account of 
the strong emphasis on transcendence 
which has been characteristic of most 
recent theology, especially in Europe. 
Unfortunately the limits of this brief 
review do not permit a discussion of 
this fundamental issue. 
Joun M. Moore 


Swarthmore College 


The Religion of Maturity. By J. W. 


Bowman. New York: Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, 1948. 336 pages. 
$3.00. 


Dr. Bowman was one of the two co- 
winners in the first Abingdon-Cokesbury 
contest, the publishers generously agree- 
ing to double the award of $7500 when 
confronted with two manuscripts of out- 
standing merit. 

The title is hardly indicative of the 
theme of this work. The author is not 
so much discussing the religion of ma- 
ture men as the nature of the Christian 
religion as the final revelation of God 
and of his will and way as seen in the 
Christian community. In the experience 
of that first community and its witness, 
as we find these in the New Testament, 
we have religion come to maturity, “the 
religion adapted to mature persons.” 

The method of the volume 3s histori- 
cal-biblical. It cov- 
ers three major fields: prophetic religion ; 


Its scope is broad. 


the religion of Judaism as Jesus found 
it in his day in the religion of the altar, 
of the book, and of the throne; the re- 
ligion of maturity as Jesus brought it. 
At every point in this development the 
relation of Jesus to the particular stage 
This is, mere 


is indicated. then, no 
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historical study. Its primary interest is 
theological. It is an interpretation of 
Christianity viewed against the back- 
ground of the Old Testament, especially 
prophetism, and of contemporary Ju- 
daism. 


The author’s basic point of view will 
find general agreement. The prophets 
definite faith: ethical 
monotheism—one righteous God work- 
ing in history; ethical religion as seen 
in the demand of God upon men; “the 
redemptive community” as God’s goal; 
the figure of a Messiah or of a Suffering 
Servant joined with the thought of a 
day of judgment and deliverance, the 
“Day of the Lord.” In this succession 
Jesus stood. 


represented a 


The larger part of the volume is given 
to the study of the three forms of re- 
ligious life and practice in Judaism and 
to Jesus’ attitude toward the same. Here, 
and in the interpretation of Jesus’ teach- 
ing, the author is especially interested 
in the problem of eschatology, more par- 
ticularly apocalypticism, where he fol- 
lows Dodd’s “realized eschatology.” He 
holds that Jesus was one with the 
prophets in his primary concern with 
what God was doing in history, not be- 
yond history. For the prophets the day 
of the Lord was always present as a day 
of impending judgment and of saving 
mercy; their concern was not with the 
last day. The human factor, the time 
factor, the medium of history were vital 
for them in God’s working. Not so for 
the apocalyptists. Their faith was in a 
purely transcendent God whose sover- 
eign power worked directly, independ- 
ent of man, and without regard to his- 


tory. 





In a study like this there will be ques- 
tions and dissent at a good many points. 
The author’s conclusions at times seem 
too easily reached: so the idea that the 
Beatitudes, the Sermon on the Mount, 
and the Last Supper present or involve 
the idea of the Christian community 
and Jesus’ intention to establish this. So 
also the conclusion that Jesus did not 
think of the consummation as close at 
hand. The very slight use made of Paul 
in the interpretation of “the religion 
of maturity” raises questions in one’s 
mind, as does the not unrelated fact of 
the scanty treatment of Christianity’s 
concept of religion as saving help in in- 
dividual life. 
alter the fact of the large amount of 


These comments do not 


stimulating and suggestive material bear- 
ing upon the origins and meaning of 
Christianity. 

Harris FRANKLIN RaLu 
Garrett Biblical Institute 


The Grand Inquisitor. By Fyodor Dos- 
toievsky. New York: Haddam House, 
1948. 49 pages. $1.50. 


If you are looking for a present for a 
serious-minded young person, this is it. 
Buy up several and have them on hand! 

One of the greatest theologians of our 
time, the late Nicholas Berdyaev, made 
the fact that his whole 
theological system was based on the writ- 
ings of a novelist—Dostoievsky. How 
many have been turned to the Christian 
faith by this man! Of all his writings 
no portion is so important from the 


no secret of 


standpoint of the philosophy of Chris- 
tianity as the Grand Inquisitor scene in 
The Brothers Karamazov. Here in dra- 
matic, compelling form is laid bare the 








problems of human and divine freedom. 
Perhaps no one after St. Augustine wrote 
so well on this theme till Dostoievsky 
brought two of “the brothers” together 
in a Russian tavern, and one positively 
feels that the Christian Revelation is 
continued. 

This edition is particularly remarkable 
for the illustrations done especially for 
it by Fritz Eichenberg. He is the finest 
wood-engraver now working in Amer- 
ica and has been at work for many years 
on the great Russian novels. 

William Hubben has provided an in- 
troduction which will be of help to the 
student and anyone who has not read 
the novel. This edition should be use- 
ful for teachers and study groups. 

GiLBerT Ki_pack 


Pendle Hill 


Man in Revolt, By Emil Brunner. Phil- 
adelphia: The Westminster Press, 
1947. 559 pages. $6.00. 


This excellent translation by Olive 
Wyon of Brunner’s Der Mensch im 
Widerspruch (1937) was originally pub- 
lished in 1939. Its republication was a 
deserved recognition of the book’s im- 
portance. Despite the appearance of a 
large number of theological books in the 
past decade, Man in Revolt remains the 
most thorough presentation of the Bibli- 
cal doctrine of man that has been pub- 
lished. Brunner writes with scholarly 
authority not only of the Christian point 
of view but of its various scientific and 
philosophical rivals as well. The result 
commands respect if not agreement from 
anyone seriously concerned with the na- 
ture and destiny of man. 


The book itself might be described 
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as a theological revolt against the various 
humanistic anthropologies that stem from 
the Renaissance confidence that man can 
understand himself, work out the mean- 
ing and realize the goal of his existence 
by developing his natural endowments. 
The influential naturalistic anthropolo- 
gies of Darwin, Marx, Nietzsche, and 
Freud are examined and found wanting. 
They neglect, thinks Brunner, man’s 
self-transcending aspirations and the fact 
that he has a mind and a conscience. 
Even philosophical idealism, with its 
recognition that man’s nature is defined 
by his self-transcending reason and his ] 
destiny by the eternal truth, is rejected 
because it misrepresents God’s claim on 
man and His witness against him as the 
witness of man’s own ideal nature. Ideal- 
ism thus fails to recognize and preserve 
the “I-Thou” relationship which alone 
provides the basis for man’s existence 
as a responsible being. “Both the Divine 
Thou and the human IJ are swallowed up 
in the conception of the All-One” (p. 
103n). 

In the opinion of Brunner, the defin- 
itive characteristic of man as a human 
being is his responsibility. “One who 
has understood the nature of responsi- 
bility has understood the nature of man. 
Responsibility is not an attribute, it is 
the ‘substance’ of human existence” (p. 
50). The roots of man’s responsible ex- 
istence are his origin in the Divine 
Word. “The answer to the Divine 
Word, the possibility and necessity of 
this answer as the meaning of life—that 
is genuine responsibility, and at the same 
time genuine humanity” (p. 52). 

The discrepancy between man’s 
origin, his original being in Imago Dei, 
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and his actual state defines the contra- 
diction in which he lives, i.e., sin. “The 
original nature of man is being in the 
love of God, the fulfillment of respon- 
sible being, the responsibility which 
comes not from a demand but from a 
gift, not from the law but from grace, 
from generous love, and itself consists 
in responsive love. From the point of 
view of God this is His intention for 
human life, and this is the reason for 
which he created it” (p. 104). The 
origin of sin lies in the assertion of hu- 
man independence over against God, 
and the declaration of the rights of 
man’s freedom as independent of God’s 
will. Not least among the offending 
human ambitions is the desire of reason 
“to think things out for itself,” to in- 
itiate and to create, and to produce its 
thoughts in its own way (pp. 129-130). 
“Man, by his act of self-determination, 
contradicts the divine determination in 
the creation” (p. 168). Among the em- 
pirical consequences of sin are anxiety 
and despair, the uneasy conscience, and 
the sense of futility. These can be re- 
moved only as the distorted Imago Dei 
is restored by the divine initiative. 
The Christian doctrine of man, as 
formulated in this book, is not a theory 
presented as something known or capa- 
ble of proof, but as a statement of faith. 
“Faith is not a neutral, objective, intel- 
lectual or even ecstatic or intuitive view; 


faith is the act of obedience, of decision 
in face of the historical revelation. In 
this decision :s fulfilled the new under- 
standing of human existence; in this 
self-surrender man experiences the mean- 
ing of his existence” (p. 50). Chris- 
tian faith, therefore, is to be vindicated 





by no appeal to religious intuition or 
philosophical theology. Any rational- 
istic attempt either to criticize or to vin- 
dicate faith accepts as an axiom what 
Christian faith maintains is false: “the 
statement, namely, that the self-sufficient 
reason, complete within itself, is the 
final court of appeal where truth is con- 
cerned” (p. 208). The final vindica- 
tion of the Christian doctrine of man is 
that it addresses itself to man’s actual 
condition so that he is “convicted.” In 
other words, the Christian faith alone 
can remove the contradiction between 
man’s origin and his actual state, and 
the Christian doctrine of man alone can 
solve the problem of responsibility in a 
way which accords with the actual facts 
of the situation. 

But this assertion of the primacy of 
faith does not imply a repudiation of sci- 
entific knowledge of man, nor of all 
philosophy. Christian thought merely 
insists that instead of using any one of 
the competing philosophical presupposi- 
tions as the ultimate perspective, our 
natural knowledge of man be viewed 
from the perspective of faith. Nor may 
Brunner’s neo-Reformation theology be 
confused with Fundamentalism. ‘The 
doctrine of the Fall does not depend 
upon the historical view of the Genesis 
story. “When we talk about the origin 
of man we are not speaking of a certain 
man called Adam, who lived so many 
thousand years ago, but of myself, and 
yourself, and of everyone else in the 
world” (p. 88). 

In thus defining original sin in indi- 
vidual terms and connecting it with per- 
sonal responsibility, Brunner becomes in- 
volved in a dilemma. If he insists upon 
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individual responsibility, it is not clear 
why sin should be universal; if he insists 
upon the “solidarity of sin,” individual 
responsibility for it would seem to van- 
ish. But Brunner seeks escape from this 
dilemma by the now familiar theological 
stratagem of simply calling it a paradox 
“which cannot be grasped by thought.” 
Christian faith asserts doth the “soli- 
darity of sin” which corrupts “the whole 
nature of the individual human being, 
as well as the numerical totality of hu- 
man beings . . . at the same time it con- 
ceives it as wholly personal and deliber- 
ate” (p. 117). 

This willingness to rest in paradox 
raises the most serious critical question 
concerning this book and the whole 
theological standpoint which it so ably 
represents. If man is estopped from us- 
ing his reason as the ultimate criterion 
in theology, how shall he decide be- 
tween the claims of conflicting faiths? 
Neo-orthodox theology is not alone in 
castigating the desire to think things out 
for oneself as rebellion to authority de- 
manding acknowledgment as an act of 
faith. 


No ordinary review can do justice to 
the variety and richness of content in a 
major work like this. This review, at- 
tempting to focus upon the central 
theme, has neglected entirely the sec- 
ond half of the book in which Brunner 
develops his doctrine by applying it to 
a wide range of questions whose deter- 
mination hinges upon the doctrine of 
man. Included for discussion are: the 
problem of freedom, the individual and 
the community, man and woman, and 
man in history. The scope and thor- 
oughness of this book necessarily make 
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it long. With less repetitiousness and the 
discipline of a tendency toward over- 
exposition, it could well have been short- 
er. Finally it is too bad that this new 
printing does not correct a serious defect 
in the earlier publication: the absence of 
a topical index. 
HERMAN BRAvuTIGAM 

Colgate University 


The Kingshtp of Christ. An Interpre- 
tation of Recent European Theology. 
By W. A. Visser ’t Hooft. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1948. 158 
pages. $1.75. 


In this little volume the General Sec- 
retary of the World Council of Churches 
publishes his Stone Lectures for 1947, 
originally delivered at Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

It is a competent statement in brief, 
intelligible form of what the author calls 
“those developments in the Reformation 
churches which represent their response 
to the questions of life and death which 
they have had to face in the critical 
years and still face today” (p. 9). Euro- 
pean Continental Christianity experi- 
enced a shock during the war when its 
representatives found themselves a small 
minority surrounded by paganized 
masses, and were led to think afresh 
of their message in the midst of the great 
battle for Europe’s soul. The lessons 
learned, the new insights received, are 
the concern of this book. 

Fundamentally, Visser ’t Hooft’s thesis 
is that the fresh discovery is the signifi- 
cance of Christ as King. Although it 
has been traditional to speak of Christ as 
Prophet, Priest, and King, Protestantism 
has more readily understood the first two 
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characterizations but has lacked insight 
into the third. Christ as the great teach- 
er of ideals and principles was empha- 
sized, leading toward moralism and ra- 
tionalism. Or Christ as the great Priest 
sacrificing himself for our sakes, was 
stressed, leading to pietism and mysti- 
cism. But that Christ is Lord of the 
world, and that the Church, therefore, 
is the conscience of the nation was not 
sufficiently seen and recognized. The 
Reformation churches knew the Lord- 
ship of Christ over the Church, but 
tended to be obedient to the powers 
that be in the state as ordained by God, 
and so not subject to judgment through 


the Church. 


The rise of a pagan and anti-Chris- 
tian state in National Socialism forced 
the issue. Slowly and painfully, through 
oppression, the German churches, and 
with them those in Norway and Holland 
also, came to realize that if Christ has 
in principle conquered the world, as the 
Bible teaches, then it is necessary for 
the Church to include in its uttered word 
the judgment of Christ on the unchris- 
tian doings of both state and society. In 
other words, a truly Biblical theology 
will have a message concerning the abid- 
ing realities of social and political life. 


To the American Christian this de- 
velopment is likely to appear as a belated 
recognition of the importance of the 
social gospel. Possibly it is. However, 
it is necessary to point out that it comes 
by way of a profundity in theological 
reflection seldom found in our American 
churches. Visser ’t Hooft is at pains to 
show how thorough scholars among Eu- 
ropean Christians, although stimulated 
by outer circumstance, have grounded 


their conclusion through penetrating 
study of the Kingship of Christ in the 
three fields of Bible, Church, and 
World. They have demonstrated that 
from the conception of Christ as King 
flow consequences nothing short of cos- 
mic in scope. Paul and other early 
Christians were aware of this. But Vis- 
ser ’t Hooft shows that Barth, Brunner, 
Cullman, Berkhof and _ others 
have made the doctrine relevant to our 
age after its truth had long lain neg- 
lected. 

In conclusion, we _ observe _ that 
throughout the book discussion remains 
in the realm of theological reflection and 
does not enter that of practical applica- 
tion. To non-theological readers that 
will appear as a defect. However, as 
pointing to the deep responsibility, fully 
recognized as inherent in fidelity to 
Christ, to give words of warning and 
guidance to the world it is a convincing 
demonstration of recent findings in Eu- 
ropean thought. 


Heim, 


Crarence H. Hamitton 
The Graduate School of Theology 
Oberlin College 


The Holy Spirit in the Life of Today. 
By F. W. Dillistone. Philadelphia: 
The Westminster Press, 1947. 126 
pages. $1.50. 


Once in a while a theological prob- 
lem is presented so clearly and concisely 
that one wonders if the author has ade- 
quately come to grips with his subject. 
In this presentation of the Christian 
doctrine of the Holy Spirit, Mr. Dilli- 
stone shows full comprehension of his 
task and has achieved that unusual goal 
of expressing his thoughts in language 





and figure in a most simple and satisfac- 
tory style. This by no means implies 
that he has made his presentation popu- 
lar in that he who runs may read. He 
has, however, for the serious student at- 
tacked this problem so vigorously and 
opened new areas of consideration in 
so refreshing a way that we can judge 
this book a valued contribution to a field 
of study that has been too obscure and 
hazy. He is modern in the sense that 
he is not bound by well-worn phrases and 
terms, and in his emphasis on God’s ac- 
tivity rather than His nature. He is 
conservative in that he does not depart 
from the purposes of the credal state- 
ments of historic Christianity. Realiz- 
ing the confused thinking among Chris- 
tians regarding “the Spirit,” he ap- 
proaches his task humbly and persistent- 
ly to show its primary religious meaning, 
and its necessary application in modern 
life. Quite properly he uses many quo- 
tations from others who have dealt with 
this problem before, for so central a 
doctrine in Christian thought could 
hardly be approached without due re- 
gard to the contributions that others 
have made to its understanding. 


In remarkably few pages Mr. Dilli- 
stone surveys the Biblical meanings of 
the spirit of God and the historical 
revelation of the Spirit that we find in 
the Bible. The fact that the Biblical 
testimony denotes the Spirit as God in 
action in human life gives him his cue 
for his dynamic interpretation of what 
God does in His world. In the person 
of Jesus Christ this activity of God is 
seen in full measure, and, in the fellow- 
ship of believers, the koinonia of those 
who have allowed themselves to come 
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within His redeeming work, it is con- 
tinued without abatement. The author 
explains why it is difficult to distinguish 
in the Pauline letters between Christ, the 
Spirit of Christ, and the Spirit. The 
Messianic community, sharing Christ’s 
sufferings, partakes of the Spirit that 
rested upon the Messiah. This close re- 
lationship by which the Spirit united 
God with men, and men with their 
community is seen clearly in the Pauline 
and Johannine writings and might well 
be the key needed to work out a satis- 
factory Christian social philosophy today. 
Any new order must be one in which 
man enters into intimate relations with 
the Father as revealed in His Son, and ’ 
this relationship becomes established ; 
through the Spirit. The fellowship of 
the Spirit is an active relationship guid- 
ing the community towards the goal of 
a glorious freedom in which men become 
conformed to the likeness of Christ who 
is the image of the Father. 

This book is short, yet the treatment 
is not superficial or sketchy. It is replete 
with cogent and suggestive material and 
could be expanded easily. Mr. Dilli- 
stone’s emphasis on the effective and 
dynamic activity of the Spirit is an as- 
pect of God’s nature that men can draw 
upon for constructive social action in 
these days of disunity and strife and we 
are grateful that the author has opened 
this field for further consideration. 


Joun M. Burcess 


Howard University 


Israel and the World—Essays in a Time 
of Crisis. By Martin Buber. New 
York: Schocken Books, Inc., 1946. 
352 pages. $3.75. 
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At long last, a profound thinker and 
great scholar of this living generation 
of the Jewish people is rapidly becoming 
known to American life and letters. 
This scholar is Martin Buber who, after 
a brilliant career and leadership in the 
defunct Jewish community of Germany, 
became professor of social philosophy at 
the Hebrew University in Jerusalem in 
1937. 

Buber’s intellectual devotion and ef- 
forts have extended over an unusually 
broad area of learning. His fundamen- 
tal biblical knowledge and interpreta- 
tions in Volume I of his Koenigtum 
Gottes and in his recent volume, Moses, 
had made available an almost complete 
and new German translation of the Old 
Testament in a powerfully unique style. 

Martin Buber has constantly carried 
his “Reading of the Scripture” into the 
interpretation of the world’s crises as 
they particularly, though not exclusively, 
pertain to the Jews of this generation, 
millions of whom have become the 
slaughtered victims of a power-drunken 
Buber 
now speakes to his generation, to Jew 
and Gentile, about God and man and 
their relationship, about Bible Teaching 
and Deed, about the World of Israel, 
about the Faith of Judaism and the 
State of Israel—these are the “Essays 


and pagan political organization. 


in a Time of Crisis.” The discourses 
(whose oral delivery this reviewer was 
fortunate enough to hear) are marked by 
a profundity of description, a power of 
diction, and an immediacy of appeal 
that will assure them a lasting signif- 
icance in the life and literature of the 
twentieth century. 


Tales of the Hasidim—The Later Mas- 
ters, By Martin Buber. New York: 
Schocken Books, 1946. 352 
pages. $3.75. 


Inc., 


By no means a by-product of the 
author’s searching mind but rather a 
product of an especial research and pres- 
entation has been his lifting and re- 
creating into modern literature and un- 
derstanding of the “Writings,” i.e. spo- 
ken words and tales of Hasidism, a re- 
ligious revival movement of eighteenth 
and nineteenth century Judaism in 
Eastern Europe. 

The above-announced volume is a 
sequel to T'he Early Masters. An intro- 
duction depicts the leading men of this 
particular period of Hasidism. (The full 
and genuine history of the entire move- 
ment has been written by the great 
historian of the Jewish people, Simon 
Dubnow.) 

The collection of the material, in 
hundreds of sayings, teachings, legends, 
tales, parables—some of which had al- 
ready been presented to the American 
public in The Hasidic Anthology, by 
Louis J. Newman—is the written evi- 
dence of the contemplative minds and 
uttered truths of the Hasidim, those 
men of faith, in their bearing upon 
every aspect of human conduct, in the 
living in every phase of human piety. 
Perhaps the topical arrangement of the 
material, without regard for the au- 
thors, would have resulted in an easier 
perception and acceptance of the ideas 
of that mind-sustaining and soul-search- 
ing religion. The delight, however, in 
reading this marvel of religious litera- 
ture remains, nevertheless, undiminished. 
Tt 


Buber’s merit to have 


recon- 








structed this literature with the care of 
a scholar and the enthusiasm of a lover 
of the written word.” 

The values of both these books in the 
field of religion, practically and academi- 
cally, are great. 

Hueco B. Scuirr 
School of Religion 
Howard University 


The Affirmation of Immortality. By 
John Haynes Holmes. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1947. 75 
pages. $1.50. 


When the famous founder of Com- 
munity Church gave this Harvard Inger- 
soll Lecture in 1946, exactly fifty years 
had elapsed since the series began. Across 
‘ the years these addresses on immortality 
have been given, as Dr. Holmes says in 
his preface, “by a varied succession of 
men—-scientists, philosophers, theolo- 
gians, and ministers of religion.”” None 
has struck more directly at the heart of 
the problem nor spoken more persua- 
sively to the times. 

The author readily concedes that be- 
lief in immortality, or even speculative 
inquiry about it, is foreign to the present 
mood. But this is not due, he insists, to 
the superior wisdom of our age, but 
rather to a prevalent dogmatism. We are 
so immersed in the atmosphere of the 
physical mechanistic 
philosophy, hence in the language of 


sciences and a 
sense perception and quantitative meas- 
urement, that when anyone speaks the 
language of the spiritual realm, the mod- 
ern mind “gives to this invisible as short 
a shrift as most of us give to the for- 
eigner who insists upon talking in his 
native German or Russian tongue, in- 
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stead of in our English” (7). 

The answer to this present doubt, Dr. 
Holmes declares, is not to be found in 
the attempt to bring spiritual realities 
within the scope of scientific method, 
as in the experiments with psychic 
phenomena, even though some of these 
have given impressive results. Evidences 
of spiritual realities are to be sought in 
the spirit. Not only is the scientific ob- 
server, as such, blind to the chief signs 
of immortality. He cannot find scien- 
tific proof that there exists now such a 
being as himself, the thinker. Yet it is 
absurd for the thinker to doubt his own 
being. 

The question of immortality is not to 
be viewed as an isolated and baffling 
mystery. “The problem . . . that con- 

ronts us is not immortality, is it true or 

false? It is rather the all-encompassing 
problem of our concept of reality. If 
this concept is spiritual and thus basically 
religious, then our doubts are over” 
(70). 

Many a reader’s faith will be strength- 
ened by the author’s persuasive statement 
of Martineau’s argument that “As a mere 
animal, a creature of time and not of 
eternity, man is ridiculously overen- 
dowed” (33). 

The book is packed with vivid and 
useful illustrations, right down to the 
unforgettable letter to the editor of the 
New York Times, with which the lec- 
ture ends. 

Nowhere else in recent literature will 
the reader find so much light on im- 
mortality between the covers of a book 
so small. 


L. Harotp DEWoLFr 


Boston University 
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This Life and the Next. By Peter T. 
Forsyth. Boston: The Pilgrim Press, 
1948. vii + 111 pages. $2.00. 


This is the first of several works by 
the eminent British pastor and divinity 
school principal now listed for republi- 
cation. It is well worthy of return to 
print. 

The title is accurately suggestive. Cen- 
tral attention is given not to problems 
or doctrines regarding the future life 
itself, but rather to the effects on this 
life of belief in another. Indeed, the 
author rightly contends that it is “a low 
form of faith” which is “more anxious 
about immortality than about being in 
Christ or in God’s kingdom” (23-24). 

Dr. Forsyth observes that some forms 
of belief in a life hereafter have a de- 
grading effect. This is true when, with 
a narrow centering of attention upon 
the chances or conditions of surviving 
death, the believer rests his hope on 
spiritualistic mediums or on_ religious 
devices of questionable moral content. 
Such beliefs and practices, he maintains, 
belong to debased religions which should 
not be confused with Christianity. 

Belief in the life beyond the grave 
ought to be held as a corollary of faith 
in the goodness of God and the high 
values of the responsible citizenship in 
His kingdom to which He has called us. 
A belief so grounded rounds out one’s 
total faith, contributing coherence, the 
glow of a more confident trust and a 
heightened sense of personal dignity. To 
believe in a God-centered immortality 
gives to the work of the divine king- 
dom a dimension of permanence. It is 
an antidote alike to feverish anxiety, 


contentment with triviality, and the 
paralysis of unrelieved sorrow. 

The kind of immortality which the 
Christian revelation and pragmatic evi- 
dence both lead us to seek is not a nega- 
tion nor cessation of this life, nor yet a 
filling up of present egoistic dreams of 
happiness. Despite the contrary major 
premise of much current psychological 
preaching Dr. Forsyth is right when he 
insists that the “Christian idea is not 
happiness and it is not power, but it is 
perfection — which is the growth of 
God’s image and glory as our destiny” 
(111). 

L. Harotp DEWoLr 
Boston University 


The Christian Hope of Immortality. By 
A. E. Taylor. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1947. 110 pages. 
$2.00. 


The crux of the argument of this lit- 
tle book is found in the fourth chapter 
where Professor Taylor discusses the 
meaning of personality. A person is an 
individual substance of rational nature, 
Ra- 
tional selfhood is never wholly won but 
To be a 
complete person would be to have pur- 
poses subject to no vacillation and to un- 
derstand the world without error. This 


a reasonable and intelligent self. 


is always an unattained ideal. 


would be eternal life. 

Our intimations of what is in store 
for us point toward eternal life only be- 
cause it is clear that rational selfhood 
must be a creation and not the result 
merely of growth. There must be un- 
originated personality at the foundation 
of things to perform this creation. Our 
wn personality, imperfect as it is, must 


be communicated from this primal per- 
sonality. Further, the presence of this 
primal personality guarantees the intelli- 
gibility of the universe. The world 
is intelligible because its Author is pure 
intelligence. It has meaning because 
God as person would contrive it in no 
other way. 

I have necessarily abridged Dr. Tay- 
lor’s words but so far as I can make it 
out this is the gist of his argument. The 
point is that an analysis of personality, 
its source, and its significance, suggests 
that which requires the continuance of 
personality. This reasonably grounded 
expectation, the author goes on to show, 
is confirmed by the Christian revelation. 

One puts down the book feeling that 
on this subject arguments can do little 
either to reinforce or to undermine faith. 

J. S. Bixter 
Colby College 


World Christianity, Yesterday, Today 
and Tomorrow. By Henry P. Van 
Dusen. New York: Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press, 1947. 293 pages. $2.50. 


This book is a summary and review of 
the ecumenical process in the Church 
today. The “yesterday” and the “to- 
morrow” in the title refer to the mod- 
ern period of Protestant missionary ac- 
tivity, and to a future indefinite but not 
so remote but that present trends would 
appear to have dominant significance. 
At the end of the book is “A Chronology 
of Christian Co-operation and Union, 
1795-1946.” There are 22 pages giv- 
ing dates and designations of an impres- 
sive array of events and organizations 
that lie back of the present-day ecu- 
menical movement. 
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That movement is surveyed and an- 
alyzed and interpreted so that anyone 
wholly ignorant of it—if such a person 
could be found—would be introduced to 
it in terms of the organizations, the 
problems, and points of attack upon the 
comprehensive task in which non-Roman 
Christianity is now engaged. The book 
carries on in the same general plan as 
that of William Adams Brown’s ““To- 
ward a United Church.” It will serve 
as an introduction to the subject and the 
two books together will be valuable ref- 
erence works. The two main phases of 
current Christianity that are dealt with 
and which are seen to merge in the ecu- 
menical movement are (1) the world 
mission of the Church and (2) the trend 
toward unity. 


Dr. Van Dusen has done more to make 
known the factual reality of the work 
of Christian missions and the results 
of that work in the world-wide network 
of Christian churches and communities 
than any other writer in recent times. 
On his way to the Madras meeting in 
1938 he gathered the materials for his 
first book on this theme, ‘“‘For the Heal- 
ing of the Nations.” After the war he 
told the story of the discovery made by 
our fighting men of churches and Chris- 
tian “natives” in many parts of the 
world in “They Found the Church 
There.” In the present book he draws 
upon these former ones and shows how 
intimately the cause of unity has been 
bound up with the missionary outreach 
of the Church not just in the immedi- 
ate past but through the whole period of 


modern missions. 


The survey of efforts toward unity, 
however, starts with the earliest coun- 
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cils of the Church. It is the author’s 
conviction that with almost no excep- 
tion the dogmatic actions of councils 
have resulted in schism rather than in 
unity. This, plainly, has pertinence for 
present day efforts and points toward a 
kind of unity that does not seek to en- 
force uniformity in either polity, creed, 
or ritual. A thorough analysis is given 
of the various proposals for the settle- 
ment of differences on all these points 
and others. The magnitude of the task 
of the World Council which has just 
come into being is made apparent by this 
analysis. Dr. Van Dusen is realistic but 
not pessimistic; he is appreciative of the 
positions of all parties but he has his 
own positive conviction that the unity 
that is desirable and that will endure is 
one in which a mutual recognition of the 
validity of all others is granted and no 
effort is made to reach uniformity. 
The central theological issue is held 
to be that which emerged in the con- 
trasted theory of Christian missions pre- 
sented respectively in Kraemer’s “The 
Christian Message in a Non-Christian 
World” and Hocking’s “Living Re- 
ligions and a World Faith.” This theo- 
logical difference must be taken in con- 
nection with the fact, which Dr. Van 
Dusen points out, that the greater part 
of Protestant missionary work in recent 
times has been done and is being done 
by the churches in Great Britain and 
America. The typical division in ecu- 
menical gatherings has been between the 
neo-orthodoxy of the continent of Eu- 
rope and the liberalism of America with 
the British churches standing in between. 
In this division a certain amount of dis- 
paragement of the activism of American 


Protestantism has been apparent. The 
Council meeting at Madras reversed this 
situation. There the center was held by 
the position of what Van Dusen calls 
“Anglo-Saxon” Protestantism and Dr. 
Kraemer found himself in company with 
a small extreme right-wing group. But 
the conclusion of this matter does not 
seem to be in the choice of either Krae- 
mer’s neo-orthodoxy or Hocking’s He- 
It lies 
rather in affirmation of the preeminence 


gelian “way of re-conception.” 


of the Christian revelation and the im- 
perative need to win all men to Christ, 
without the denial of God’s revealing 
action wherever men have been stirred 
to new spiritual life and great religions 
have arisen. The book properly ends 
here, in the midst of the constructive 
problem of our time. 
Hucu Vernon WHITE 

Pacific School of Religion 


Church Union—Why Not? By John 
R. Scotford. Boston: The Pilgrim 
Press, 1948. 123 pages. $2.00. 


Ostensibly this is a layman’s book, ac- 
cording to the author’s designation. But 
be not deceived thereby. It is this re- 
viewer’s suspicion that ministers and de- 
nominational offices will be the ones most 
influenced by it. 

The editor—pastor—denominational 
executive author of this volume writes 
out of a rich background. 
with the eye and pen of the alert jour- 
nalist that he is, unfettered by ecclesiasti- 
cal chains. And in addition to the lu- 
cidity of style much merit is to be gained 
by the brevity and simplicity of the pres- 
entation. Most treatises on church 
union, from the layman’s point of view, 


He writes 








suffer from the author’s compunctions 
toward scholarship and profundity. 
Church union is a subject discussed 
by Christian people in all ranks of life. 
When not openly discussed it is appar- 
Scotford 
recognizes this and analyzes the reasons 
for it. He calls it a ground swell. Peo- 


ently much wondered about. 


ple want churches adequate to the needs 
of the time. There are logical explana- 
tions for not having such churches and 
the reasons are substantially exposed. 
The facts are that 
been accomplished than most churchmen 
Denominational _ blinders 
have obscured some of the gains from 


much more has 


know. may 
the view of well meaning church peo- 
ple. Many are becoming impatient and 
demand the facts or else they are con- 
sciously relegating the church to a place 
of insignificance as a vital force in our 
society. 

efforts and 
mergers of denominations, dramatized 
most brilliantly in the recently formed 
World Council of Churches, go on at 
accelerated pace. Why it is unlikely that 


Meanwhile cooperative 


there will ever be formed “one great 
church” is described by the author as he 
depicts fundamental differences. But at 
the same time insignificant differences 
which have been overmagnified are re- 
duced to accurate proportions. 

Astutely, attention is focused upon the 
real problem of church union—that 
there will be cooperative action and 
union when the real nature of the 
church’s task is recognized. Concentra- 
tion on minor issues has withdrawn at- 
tention or rendered impossible giving at- 
tention to the great issues with which 
the Church is really concerned. “So 
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long as their church life centers about 
personal problems rather than the trou- 
bles of mankind, cooperation with other 
bodies is impossible. In proportion as 
we do Christ’s will in the world shall 
we become conscious of our common 
sonship to God.” Here is an unfright- 
ening treatment of a major issue con- 
fronting church and non-church people. 
Ministers and laymen alike will profit 
from such a presentation. 
Victor OBENHAUS 

The Chicago Theological Seminary 


The Church and Organized Movements. 
Edited by R. C. Miller. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1946. 255 pages. 
$1.50. 


This book, a symposium, was released 
as volume two in a projected series of 
five volumes to be published under the 
auspices of the Interseminary Movement 
in the United States. In addition to 
the biographical notes concerning the 
authors, and an introductory statement 
by the editor, there are ten chapters 
which together are designed to present 
the many-sided issues which face Chris- 
tianity today as a church and as a social 
movement. The writers seek to present 
vividly what may properly be called the 
rivals of Christianity—and perhaps in 
some cases the alternatives to it. 

It is rather curious that the approach 
to the various movements, parties, and 
organizations is not one of unqualified 
opposition, not even in regard to fascism. 
For instance, Howard Thurman, who 
writes a chapter entitled “The Fascist 
” calls attention to the fact 
that fascism, despite its great evils, of- 
fered to its devotees a dynamic, purpose- 


Masquerade, 
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ful program of action, a sense of high 
destiny, and a demand for sacrificial de- 
votion, On the other hand, throughout 
the volume there is a strong feeling 
against too intimate identification of the 
the best of these 
Buell Gallagher regards phi- 


lanthropy and welfare work as “neither 


church with even 
“rivals.” 


coéperators nor competitors with re- 
ligion,” but rather as “challenges.” 

Indeed, the book as a whole secks to 
reveal elements of “‘resistance and re- 
source” to be found in the best and worst 
of the dynamic movements impinging 
upon the life and faith of the modern 
church. Though the authors do not em- 
ploy the term dialectical, they speak. in 
ayes and nays, or in yes-buts. This is a 
rather deliberate pattern of criticism, 
Miller himself remarking in the opening 
chapter that “the Church seeks to deter- 
mine the degrees of resistance and re- 
source among the various live options” 
(p. 21). Dwight C. Smith, writing on 
“organized fraternalism,” suggests that 
the church may take one of three possi- 
ble attitudes toward such fraternalism: 
strong resentment and denunciation, in- 
timate embrace, or “discriminating 
choice.” Obviously he approves of the 
third possibility. Frederick West argues 
that “scientism” is an enemy of Chris- 
tianity; yet modern science is of great 
value to the faith, Hugh V. White 
in treating of the non-Christian religions 
(Chapter 9) maintains that Christianity 
in common with all the great religions 
seeks universal “truth,” but is different 
from them all in having a unique pos- 
session of “Reality”’—the revelation of 
God in the historic Christ. 


Among the many suggestive facts and 


ideas in this work, two in the judgment 
of this reviewer deserve special mention. 
One is that Christianity is now an alien 
movement in the world, somewhat like 
the church in the days of the Roman 
Empire. On this point Trueblood 
quotes Berdyaev who expresses the view 
that Christianity must “undertake the 
conquest of the world afresh” (pp. 29- 
30). Another revealing fact is that 
Christianity has suffered a tremendous 
degradation in the Western world, while 
the very name “Christian” no longer 
carries any clear-cut distinctive conno- 
like The Christian 
American Association of Houston, Texas, 
the Nationalists, the Christian Youth of 
America (organized at Englewood, Colo- 
rado, 1944), the Ku Klux Klan, and the 
America First Party all campaigned un- 
der an appeal to Americanism and Chris- 
tianity (See Chapter 4). Is it not ap- 
parent that this appropriation of the 
name of Christianity by the most rabid 
and narrow-minded groups gives evi- 
dence of the advanced state of inward 
decay within Christian institutions? 
J. Nea HucHLer 
North Carolina College at Durham 


tation. Groups 


Selected Mystical Writings of William 
Law. Edited by Stephen Hobhouse. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1948. 425 pages. $5.00. 


We are indeed fortunate to be living 
in an age which is seeing so many of the 
great old religious classics reprinted. For 
over two centuries William Law has 
never been quite unknown, but his theo- 
logical treatises have of recent years been 
scarce and expensive. That is a strange 
fate for one who is considered the great- 





est mystical writer of prose to come out 
of the Protestant tradition. Law was 
influenced by Jacob Boehme, the Quak- 
ers, and the great stream of mystical tra- 
dition as it flowed from the Middle 
Ages down into his own Anglican com- 
munion. But whatever Law took he 
made his own and he reads still as a 
fresh fountain of insight coming direct- 
ly from the Source. 

It is good to be able to recommend 
this volume at a time when second and 
third-hand devotional books are so plen- 
tiful. Religious taste is nowadays often 
spoiled by too easy reading. Law is not 
“difficult” but he is solid and continuous 
in his thought and his style of writing 
compares well with the best seventeenth 
century prose masters. 

It might be hoped that this excellent 
collection of Law’s mystical writings 
(already popular due to Aldous Huxley’s 
enthusiastic praise) will send this gen- 
eration of seekers back to Law’s Serious 
Call, This book is quite available at the 
second-hand book stalls. It is full of 
satire, humor, and vigorous writing such 
as one hardly expects to find in a book 
the purpose of which is to stir up in- 
terest and instruct in the devout life. 


GiLBErT KILpack 
Pendle Hill 


The Choice is Always Ours. Edited by 
Dorothy Berkley Phillips, Lucille M. 
Nixon, Elizabeth Boyden Howes. 
New York: Richard R. Smith, 1948. 
xxii + 511 pages. $4.50. 


This is a book that I have been wait- 
ing for. The present reviewer happens 
to know the editors of this remarkable 
anthology on “the religious way,” and 
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years ago had a very tiny part in the 
plans for the book. It is an immense 
satisfaction now to have the book in 
my hands and to be able to commend it 
so unreservedly. It fulfills our early ex- 
pectations. It has been a great help; al- 
ready my copy is becoming dog-eared 
from much reading and re-reading. It 
is the kind of book the world needs 
just now; and if it receives the atten- 
tion it deserves it will add impetus to 
the spiritual revival of our day. In any 
event, it will surely become a favorite 
lectionary for the “creative minority.” 

It is a large book, but not too large. 
Its 500 pages contain selections taken 
170 
saints and teachers of all lands and eras. 
The quotations are long and short, old 
and new; some express doubt and search, 
others quiet affirmation and assured 
faith. All treat of some phase of spiri- 
tual experience; many are also good 


from the writings of illumined 


literature. All in all, it is an amazing 
and moving source of inspiration and 
wisdom. 


But it is not just another collection 
of “capsules of wisdom.” This unique 
anthology has unity and direction and 
impact. It has “bone” and “tissue” and 
strong red meat. There is little that 
is soft or sentimental about it. The 
volume is just what its cover announces 
it to be: a source book for spiritual pro- 
gression—a substantial treasury of skill- 
fully chosen and well-arranged passages 
focused along a golden thread of thought 
and devotion pointing up the search and 
finding of “the Way”; the implications 
of the way (choice, purgation, self- 
knowledge, commitment, rebirth); the 
techniques for its attainment (prayer, 
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meditation, psychotherapy, fellowship, 
action); and the outcomes (inner re- 
newal and outward creativity). There 
is also an appendix on classic and mod- 
ern ideas of God, a complete index of 
authors and subject matter, and a splen- 
did list for further reading. 

One of the unusual and valuable fea- 
tures of this spiritual guide-book is its 
laudable attempt to synthesize religious 
and psychological insights. Two of the 
Ac- 
cordingly, many of the searching pas- 


editors are trained psychologists. 


sages are taken from the recognized 
works of contemporary depth psycholo- 
gists. It is novel and exciting to find 
Jung, Kunkel, and Karen Horney in 
congenial company with Laotze, Jesus, 
Eckhart, Rufus and Albert 
Schweitzer. the support 
which psychotherapy brings to modern 
man’s religious quest, the book under 
review has aptly been called “a kind of 
compilation of scriptures from Matthew 
to Jung which pours new life into old 
wisdom.” And for this reason the vol- 
ume will prove vital, reassuring, and 
usable to the bewildered, agnostic, or 
rebellious modern who yet yearns for 
self-discovery and triumphant living. 


Jones, 
Because of 


The issue is precisely that of finding 
and possessing and training one’s own 
soul. This book has therefore an inti- 
mate character, not often found in an- 
thologies. The selection and the whole 
thrust of the book are self-revealing of 
the spiritual quest of the editors, and 
therefore are of greater value to other 
seekers after authentic reality. For here 
the distilled wisdom of the masters is 
summarized and interpreted by three 
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who have found their own lives richly 
blessed and nourished by it. 

While this fascinating volume is uni- 
versal in its appeal and draws its mate- 
rial from a wide variety of sources, 
schools, and traditions, yet the central 
note is “Christian” and its pervasive 
theme is the great paradox of Jesus 
(Luke 17:33). For this reason, as well 
as for its inclusion of many contem- 
porary writers and the depth psycholo- 
gists, The Choice Is Always Ours is 
likely to appeal to more of the prob- 
able readers of the book than, say, 
Aldous Huxley’s The Perennial Phi- 
losophy or Browne’s The World’s Great 
Religions. 

In this connection it is worth noting 
that while the editors give no narrow 
allegiance to any particular tradition, 
they do display a congeniality with the 
Quaker tradition at its best, stressing as 
it does a reliance upon the Inner Light 
to inform and empower social effort in 
building God’s community on earth. 

The limitations of the book are the 
limitations of space. Tastes differ, of 
course, and one may miss certain of 
one’s favorite works or authors. But he 
will also hear new voices and strike rich 
new ore. Many of the lovely things in 
it for which I am grateful I have never 
seen before. But certainly it is difficult 
to question the right of any of these to 
be present. They all belong here, and 
will speak their truth variously to differ- 
ent readers. Anglicans and Catholics 
may feel a lack in that the book does 
not explicitly explore the part played by 
the sacraments as a channel of grace in 
the soul’s progression. Some might ques- 
tion the editors’ principle of selection 
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and arrangement; but I for one am glad 
to be led along “the Way” by these 
three who have tried devotedly to find 
it and walk in it. 

This is a beautiful and wise book, one 
to possess and cherish always. The edi- 
tors have done their job well in giving 
us this anthology of rare interest and 
permanent value. They have shown us 
the Way and provided vast resources 
for the journey. But of course, the 
choice is always ours. . . 

Paut E. Pruerze 
University of Georgia 


The Bhagavadgita. By S. Radhakrish- 
nan. New York: Harper and Broth- 
ers, 1948. 388 pages. $3.00. 


This is a new edition of the great 
Indian religious poem which has in- 
spired so many millions of people and 
is considered by many Christian scholars 
to be the greatest religious writing out- 
side the Christian tradition. Its author 
is one of the foremost contemporary 
Hindu scholars. It is written for the 
general reader, yet it includes helps and 
aids to reading and understanding which 
will make it of value to all teachers and 
students of world religions. It is dedi- 
cated to Mahatma Gandhi, whose fa- 
vorite writing it was. 

In a lengthy introduction the author 
the most essential points of 
Indian thought. Not only does he in- 
vestigate the date, text, and setting of 
the Gita, but he also discusses the con- 
cepts of ultimate reality and of the 
meaning and ways of salvation which 
appear in Hindu thought in general. 

The body of the book takes up the 
Gita verse by verse. In order that the 


covers 
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reader who understands Sanskrit may 
obtain the full flavor of the original, 
the verse is rendered first in the Roman 
script. This is followed by the English 
translation. As they are needed, ex- 
planatory notes are added which are of 
great help to the reader. They define 
words or phrases, clarify concepts, place 
the matter in its setting. The whole is 
a well-arranged, informative, and use- 
ful volume for anyone whose interests 
extend beyond his own cultural heritage. 
J. Carvin Keene 

School of Religion 

Howard University 


Autobiography of a Yogi. By Param- 
hansa Yogananda. New York: Phi- 
losophical Library, 1947. 498 pages. 
$3.50. 


After the earnest reading of this 
book one has the happy feeling of being 
the lasting friend of a rare genius who 
has penetrated farther than most men 
into the secrets of spiritual existence. 
The author maintains suspense for the 
reader to the last page: always one 
wonder, What next? What amazing 
personality, miraculous event, or stirring 
truth will now appear? 

“The only problem in human life is 
the establishment of unity with God” 
(459), “consciously joining the Omni- 
present Life.” Everywhere it is as- 
sumed that God is one mind, the pri- 
mary reality, immanent, eternal creator, 
motivated by love and radiating joy. 
“Ever-new Joy is God” (155). “The 
human mind is a spark of the almighty 
consciousness of God” (118). 

To attain the consummate bliss of 
union with Brahma requires the effec- 
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tive practice of various mental tech- 
niques or disciplines called yoga, of 
which there are many kinds. One can 
learn such a discipline only through long 
association with a guru or teacher. The 
necessity and the immense value of such 
discipleship is one of the deepest im- 
pressions produced by this book. When 
Swami Yogananda (literally, joy through 
union) found his teacher, Sri Yukteswar 
of Serampore, Bengal, he made rapid 
progress to higher planes of conscious- 
ness. Humility, surrender, and patience 
are indispensable. ‘India’s unwritten 
law for the truth seeker is patience” 
(52). Levels of consciousness are taken 
for granted. “Crossing the successive 
strata of self-knowledge, I penetrated 
the deathless realms of reality” (321). 
Kriya Yoga is the distinctive method 
advocated and described by the author. 
“Kriya, controlling the mind directly 
through the life force, is the easiest, 
most effective, and most scientific avenue 
of approach to the Infinite” (249). 
Man, however, is hampered by “dualis- 
tic cosmic delusions” called maya or 
duality, according to which the physical 
world operates, as in electronic repulsion 
and “To rise above the 
duality of creation and perceive the 
unity of the Creator was conceived of 
as man’s highest goal” (274). But the 
successful yogi must also practice right- 
eousness and serve his needy brothers. 
“So long as you breathe in the free air 
of earth, you are under obligation to 
render grateful (125). To 
achieve this goal of ecstatic, deathless 


attraction. 


service” 


union with the Supreme requires many 
reincarnations. 


The following spiritual phenomena 
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are assumed as a matter of fact and il- 
lustrated by vivid examples derived 
from the author’s own observation: re- 
incarnation (assumed in the Christian 
Bible, 327f.); telepathy (“I instantly 
see and converse with my disciples in 
distant Calcutta,” 25); instantaneous or 
rapid bodily healing; quick, often ex- 
traordinary, answers to prayer. The fol- 
lowing more unusual phenomena are also 
illustrated by concrete cases: avatar (in- 
of God in human flesh) ; 


bodily levitation, defying gravity; living 


carnation 


for years without eating or sleeping; ma- 
terialization and dematerialization of 
the human body; transference of pain- 
ful effects of sin to a savior; resurrec- 
tion of a body; cosmic consciousness, in 
which one sees into the world of nature 
from the divine viewpoint. 

The preceding phenomena are cam- 
monly called miracles. The rationale 
of miracles is clearly stated. ‘Miracles 
of a permanent and beneficial nature are 
performed by true saints because they 
have attuned themselves to the omnipo- 
tent Creator” (191). The yogi may 
learn the sources of cosmic power and 
share in the exercise of it for benevolent 
purposes. 

The author sets forth definite theories 
to explain many religious problems, such 
as: the relation of God to atomic energy 
(“lifetrons,” 49); the basic religious 
importance of sound; creation of man 
and origin of the soul; man’s three 
kinds of bodies; interplanetary spiritual 
travel; devils and heaven. 

Many Hindu terms are explained in 
footnotes, many basic kinships between 
Hindu and Christian teachings are indi- 
cated. There are about fifty-four refer- 
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ences to Bible passages, mainly in the 
Gospels. Interviews with J. C. Bose, 
Gandhi, Tagore, and Burbank are su- 
perbly reported. Forty-eight illustra- 
tions, chiefly of persons referred to, en- 
rich the story. A twelve-page index is 
valuable. Much subtle humor is scattered 
about; for instance, “Do not confuse 
vocabulary with a large understanding.” 

The author received a cordial recep- 
tion in many American cities when he 
came in 1920 and established several 
Self-Realization Fellowship centers, 
which are now carrying on. He also 
established in 1925 a magazine, East- 


West. He and his followers stress the 
importance of building international 
brotherhood. “East and West must es- 


tablish a golden middle path of activity 
and spirituality combined” (342). The 
book proves that “India has an inex- 
haustible fund of divine wealth” (34). 

One cannot read this book in a day, 
hardly in a week. It is a long, fascinat- 
ing adventure on little-known spiritual 
continents. Our guide has described 
their wonders with clarity, conviction, 
and charm. 

R. F. Piper 


Syracuse University 


Handbook of Psychiatry. By Overholser 
and Richmond. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Company., 1948. 246 
pages. $4.00. 


This book, written by experienced 
experts, is certainly commended to the 
minister. With lucidity and in non- 
technical but accurate language, it throws 
light into many areas that implement 
good pastoral counseling. 

The minister is not expected to be 
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able to make a diagnosis and prescribe 
treatment in fields that call for a disci- 
pline which his training does not afford. 
In his pastoral counseling, however, he 
will save himself many a headache and 
plant seeds for a very fruitful ministry, 
if he is able to recognize psychotic and 
psychoneurotic symptoms when present 
in those who seek his help. Buttressed 
with this knowledge, when asked, “What 
shall I do?” it may be possible for him 
to suggest the proper expert or agency 
to supplement his work or to take over 
the diagnostic and therapeutic manage- 
ment completely. 


This book exposes much of the 
quackery that has gone under the 
nomenclature of psychology. Differ- 


entiation is made between psychology 
and psychiatry. It traces, defines, and 
succinctly clarifies the areas in which 
the trained psychologist experimentally 
works in his effort to discover new 
knowledge about the “mind” and inter- 
personal relations. Following the “or- 
ganismic theory” (mind-body), the au- 
thors assert that the psychiatrist leans 
heavily upon psychology and medicine 
and other disciplines that help in the 
understanding and treatment of “per- 
sonality disorders.” In simple language, 
the development of psychiatry and psy- 
choanalysis is plotted and defined. The 
role that psychiatry plays in child rear- 
ing, family realtions, education, and in 
personality disorders is presented. Psy- 
choses (functional and organic), psycho- 
neuroses, and other personality disorders 
are described accurately and simply. 
The authors hold that the sex func- 
tion is an aspect of the whole personality 
and that advising “nervous” and mal- 
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adjusted women “to go out and have a 
fling” is dangerous. They contend that 
often “the instinct can not function in a 
normal manner”’ because “the sex func- 
tion is so tied up with emotion.” The 
uncritical priority given to the sex func- 
tion by some thinkers in the field is 
here exploded. 


In clear language which the layman 
can understand, psychiatric, psycho- 
analytic, psychobiologic and _ other 
theories are set forth. The writers 
readily admit that, in the field of func- 
tional psychoses and neuroses, psychiatry 
is still “searching for causes.” 

The rise and changing emphases of 
mental institutions are briefly traced and 
an effort is made to unmask the fiction- 
alized ideas about mental hospitals. “‘Ad- 
ministrative abuses and failure to use 
the latest in medical and psychiatric 
knowledge is laid at the steps of political 
manipulations.” The authors feel that 
“these evils can be erased by an en- 
lightened and militant citizenry and by 
removing the administration of these in- 
stitutions from politics.” Procedures 
and treatments are described which 
should be very helpful to the minister 
who visits his ill parishoners, Interpret- 
ing the treatment to the immediate 
family may relieve much misunder- 
standing. 

The authors, in producing a defini- 
tive, non-technical, yet scientifically ac- 
curate book in this field—a book geared 
to meet the needs of non-medical inter- 
personal workers, have fulfilled a long- 
felt need. 

MerreEL D. Booker 
Freedmen’s Hospital 
Washington, D. C. 
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College Reading and Religion. A Sur- 
vey of College Reading Materials. 
Sponsored by the Edward W. Hazen 
Foundation and the Committee on 
Religion and Education of the Amer- 
ican Council on Education. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1948. 
xi + 345 pages. $5.00. 


The problem of the teaching of re- 
ligion in American schools and colleges 
is assuming an increasingly difficult and 
acute role. If the recent decision of 
the Supreme Court denying the use of 
school time or property for instruction 
in religion did not solve the issue it has, 
at least, denied to us certain alternatives. 
A careful perusal of the Report of the 
President’s Commission on Higher Edu- 
cation will reveal the most bland expres- 
sion of secularism since Dewey’s A Com- 
mon Faith, These are straws in the 
wind which point the way in which we 
can expect to proceed. 

There are many who are convinced 
of the importance of religion in our 
educational program but who have not 
been able to find satisfactory ways of 
dealing with the problem. Likewise 
there is evidence that an increasing num- 
ber of college students is aware of 
the problems which must be dealt with 
in terms of religion. They are dissat- 
isfied with the limitations of unearned 
spiritual increments which are diffused 
in a secularized curriculum or with a 
vague “affirmation of religion, which, 
however, knows no creed, and worships 


at no altar.” 

The present volume is an important 
and, to the mind of the reviewer, on 
the whole an eminently judicious and 
fundamental contribution toward an ex- 
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amination of the facts which are neces- 
sary for an appraisal of the problem. 
The intention of the study is explora- 
tory. It offers no conclusion other than 
a clear implication that it is time the 
problem be subjected to careful consid- 
eration as a pressing student need in 
our day. To this end it directs atten- 
tion to five lines of inquiry: Is religion 
neglected or ignored in our college dis- 
ciplines? Is there evidence of overt hos- 
tility toward religion in the classroom? 
Is there evidence that reliance upon 
materialistic assumptions leads to implicit 
hostility to religion? Does the reading 
matter selected for students have a sec- 
tarian bias? Do reading lists favor in- 
adequate basic conceptions of religion or 
confused conceptions in the guise of 
interpretation? ‘Thirteen college dis- 
ciplines involving the humanities and 
sciences are discussed in light of these 
questions, each by a specialist in his 
field. All discussions are well done and 
set forth the facts in a clear and dis- 
passionate manner. The analysis of the 
literature of psychology by Gordon W. 
Allport is unusually perceptive. Like- 
wise the chapters by Robert L. Calhoun 
and Henry L. Margenau carry out the 
purposes of the publication in an ad- 
mirable fashion. 

The general findings suggest that re- 
ligion is a neglected field of study and 
that this is unwarranted; that there is 
a great lack of competently trained per- 
sonnel—trained, that is, in fundamental 
knowledge of theology and religion; and 
that thinking on the subject is, in the 
main, inadequate and even badly con- 
fused. 


This is an excellent report for the 
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college administrator, the teacher, or 

members of the curriculum committee. 

The publishers deserve commendation 

in matters of print and format. 
Raymonp P. Morris 

The Divinity School 

Yale University 


The Protestant Church and the Negro. 
A Pattern of Segregation. By Frank 
S. Loescher. New York: Association 
Press, 1948. 159 pages. $3.00. 


In his foreword to the book, Bishop 
William Scarlett summarzies the entire 
book with real finality—‘“Whether or 
with the conclusions 
which the author draws from the facts 
set down in this book, the facts them- 
selves must be faced. They are bitter 
facts. Though there are many notable 


not one agrees 


exceptions, the Church has acquiesced in 
the pattern of segregation” (page 9). 
That is precisely what Dr. Loescher has 
proceeded to do—to set down the facts, 
and to show, without fanfare, that the 
church is segregated. 

It seems to me that this hard-headed, 
factual approach to segregation in the 
church is very good at this time. There 
has been enough theological hair-split- 
ting and rationalization about what the 
teachings of Jesus involve in the realm 
of brotherhood. Now it is high time 
for the teaching of brotherhood to be 
assumed, and the condition of the Chris- 
tian Church to be revealed by all the 
harsh, glaring, cruel facts that can be 
marshalled. ‘This book is a good begin- 
ning. 

This need is a part of the “slowness 
to self-examination” found by the au- 
thor in the churches which he examined. 
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The growth of interest in the problem 
over the years is heartening; the cour- 
age of some denominational and inter- 
denominational leaders is encouraging, 
but the lack of any significant move- 
ment among the ordinary laymen and 
laywomen is very discouraging. This is 
not a criticism of the book, because such 
evidence is not to be found in any 
magnitude. 

The Bishop may be right, when he 
indicates in the foreword that “there is 
a tendency to underestimate the num- 
ber of people willing to follow persua- 
sive Christian leadership,” but the local 
autonomy of each Protestant congrega- 
tion, as Loescher points out, is the real 
crux of the matter. There is no real 
body of local professional or lay leader- 
ship in the Protestant churches willing 
to pay the price of the initial demon- 
stration necessary. That fact, plus the 
corollary inability of the interdenomina- 
tional and denominational leaders to put 
into action the nice “resolutions,” “rec- 
ommendations,” “guiding principles,” 
or even “policies,” leaves those con- 
cerned about the segregation pattern in 
the churches stranded on an island. Fur- 
thermore, there is no real well-spring 
for training this leadership, especially 
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the professional leadership. 

Chapter 5, on the practices of the 
Church in its educational institutions, 
is perhaps the most revealing in the 
book. Many have assumed a liberality 
in these institutions on the segregation 
pattern, which when investigated, is not 
actually there. “The role of the Chris- 
tion college is such as to give it a special 
responsibility to renounce segregation 
and create an educational ‘climate’ in 
which all races share” (page 105). 

There will be those who will feel 
that the book doesn’t include enough 
of the denominations, or that it includes 
too many. There will be others who 
will claim that it stresses the Northern 
churches too much, or too little. It is 
impossible to include in one volume, 
and in one piece of research with such 
ramifications as this, all the details that 
some would like to have. This volume 
is a very excellent “first” in what ought 
to be a series of revealing, factual studies 
of every denomination concerning its 
segregation practices, such a stream of 
studies as will wash away this terrible 
blot of sin that stains the garments of 
the churches representing Jesus Christ. 

Epwarp R. MILver 
Hampton Institute 
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BOOK NOTES 


The Song of Songs. By Leroy Water- 


man. Ann Arbor: University of 
Michigan Press, 1948. 88 pages. 
$2.00. 


An attempt, not entirely sucessful, to 
present this book in a unified form. It 
is interpreted as an effort by a North- 
ern Israelite to humiliate Solomon. With 
introduction and notes. 


Pas as Experient. By Henry B. Shar- 
man. New York: Harper and Broth- 
ers, 1947. 


A very interesting grouping of Paul’s 
ideas from his several letters according 
to subject, followed by a series of sug- 
gestive questions for study. The “Shar- 
man method” applied to Paul. 


We Would See Jesus. By Russell H. 
Stafford. Boston: The Pilgrim Press, 
1947. 120 pages, $2.00. 


An interpretation of Jesus intended 
for the modern, intelligent reader. Will 
be found easy to read, and helpful to 
the earnest seeker. 


Our Christian Faith, By Walter M. 
Horton. Boston: The Pilgrim Press, 
1947. 124 pages. $2.50. 


This is a revision of a book originally 
written for the Congregational Church. 


The Quaker Message. By Sidney Lucas. 
Wallingford, Pa.: Pendle Hill. 90 
pages. $.50. 


Summation of the beliefs and prac- 
tices of the Society of Friends. 


Can We Believe in God? By Gardiner 
M. Day. Louisville: The Cloister 
Press, 1948. 77 pages. $.75. 


Lenten sermons concerning the exist- 
ence and qualities of God, and Jesus’ 
relation to Him. 


The Song of Our Syrian Guest. By 
William Allen Knight and The 
Lord’s Prayer. By Ralph W. Sock- 
man. Boston: The Pilgrim Press, 
1947. $1.00 each. 


Reprints in de luxe editions of two 
well-known classics. 


The Tyranny of Time. By Chalinder 
Allen. New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1947. 275 pages. $3.00. 


A study ef the general principles un- 
derlying atomic energy, particularly in 
their relation to Time, with the aim of 
delivering man from its tyranny. Not 
easy reading, but provides stimulating 
suggestions. 


The Human Race. By Emil Froeschels. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 
1947. 197 pages. $3.00. 


In a fresh approach to many old prob- 
lems, a trained scientist looks at God, 
Time, and Destiny. 


Look at the Missionary. By Winburn 
T. Thomas. New York: Friendship 
Press, 1947. 60 pages. Paper, $.75. 


Every Protestant denomination will 
find this a very helpful booklet with its 
outline. of the need for missions, the 
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kinds of service, and the challenge to 
the individual. With many photographs 
of missionaries in action. 


Dauntless Women. By Winifred Mat- 
hews. New York: Friendship Press, 
1947. 170 pages. Cloth, $1.50; pa- 
per, $1.00. 


Stirring biographies of seven women 
who gave their lives to Christian serv- 
ice. Included are Ann Judson and Mary 
Livingstone. 


Advance into Light. By James W. Ken- 
nedy. Louisville: The Cloister Press, 
1948. 42 pages. Paper, $.50. 


Ministers will find this a helpful 
series of Holy Week Meditations and 
services, 


Weybosset Bridge. By Arthur E. Wil- 
son. Boston: The Pilgrim Press, 1947. 
275 pages. $3.50. 


Those interested in religious history 
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will find this an absorbing story of the 
conflict between the individualism of 
Roger Williams and the community- 
centeredness of Massachusetts, resulting 
in a new unity in Providence. 


The Shrine of a People’s Soul. By Ed- 
win W. Smith. New York: The Fel- 
lowship Press, 1947. 216 pages. 
Cloth, $1.50; paper, $1.00. 


A new and revised edition of a book 
which gives the story of the translation 
of the Bible and its use among peoples 
of many lands. An informative and 
sometimes amusing work. 


Teaching the World to Read. By Frank 
C. Laubach. New York: The Friend- 
ship Press, 1947. 246 pages. $2.00. 


An immensely informing book on 
teaching people to read by the method 
evolved by its author. How to organize 
a literacy campaign, use of literatures, 
lists of most-used words, and so on. 




















HOOD THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 


Livingstone College 
SALISBURY, N. C. 


Hood Theological Seminary, with Livingstone 
College, is a center of liberal and theological 
education. Courses of study leading to the B.D. 
degree, Certificate in Theology, and Graduate 
Certificate in Religious Education are offered. 


Fall Term begins September 24, 1949 
Address all inquiries to— 


THE DEAN OF HOOD THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
Livingstone College 
Salisbury, N. C. 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S COLLEGE 
RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 


Founded (867 
A four year college course is offered, accredited Class 
““A’’ by the Southern Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools and by the North Carolina State Depart- 
ment of Education, leading to degrees of B.A. and B.8., 
including pre-medical work and Teachers Training for 
State High School Teachers’ certificates. 

New Departments added in Religious Educatien, 
Cemmerce, Music and Physical Education 
Thorough Training, Healthy Environment, 

istian Influences, 
Co-educational Under auspices of Episcopal Chured 
Moderate Terms Opportunity for Self-help 
For catalog and information write the Registrar, 
St. Augustine’s College, Raleigh, N. C. 








SHAW UNIVERSITY 
RALEIGH, N. C. 


A College of Christian Character 
and Culture 


College of Arts and Sciences 
School of Religion 


ROBERT P. DANIEL, President 


Have You Seen and Read 


THE JOURNAL OF NEGRO EDUCATION? 


A quarterly review of the problems faced by 
Negro and other minority groups in the United 
States in particular and in the world in general. 
Subscription 
Subscriptions to the JOURNAL is $2.50 per 
year in the U. S. and possessions; $3.00 in 
foreign countries. Single copies $1.00 for the 
winter, spring, and fall numbers; $2.00 for 
summer numbers. 
MAKE CHECKS PAYABLE TO THE 
JOURNAL OF NEGRO EDUCATION 


Published by 


THE BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 
Howard University, Washington 1, D. C. 




















LINCOLN 
UNIVERSITY 


Graduate School of Theology 
Leading to degree of S.T.B. 


Standard curriculum with strong 
faculty—Varied elective courses— 
Exceptional opportunity for practi- 
cal experience in both urban and 
rural areas. Scholarship aid to 
worthy students. 


Horace Mann Bonp 
President 


JessE BELMONT BARBER 
Dean of the Seminary 


LINCOLN UNIVERSITY, CHESTER COUNTY 
PENNSYLVANIA 








The Maryland Baptist Center 
and School of Religion 


1434 McCulloh Street 
BALTIMORE - 17, MD. 


WILLIAM TAPSCOTT, Dean 


LAFAYETTE 5350 


Operating under auspices of the 
United Baptist Missionary Convention 
of Maryland 
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A program of leadership education 
for Church and community workers. 
A School of Religion 
for ministers. 




















VIRGINIA UNION UNIVERSITY 


A Class A College—Coeducational with a strong Graduate School 
of Religion. 


Courses leading to Bachelor’s degrees in liberal arts and sciences, 
religion, education and religious education. Seminary offering 


the degree of B.D. 


Through the years Virginia Union University has maintained a 
strong faculty and adhered to rigid scholarship. 


The small college plan is emphasized; thus the family-like atmos- 
phere prevails. 


The University is admirably located on United States Highway 
No. 1, 110 miles South of Washington. 


Joun M. Exuison, President 


For information address the President or the Dean of the College, 
Virginia Union University, Richmond 20, Virginia 














THIS COULD HAPPEN TO YOU! 


Fate, the faithless mistress, often deals harsh blows where least de- 
served! Prolonged sickness, unforeseeable accidents or death can upset 
the best laid plans. 


Protect Your Family’s Happiness! The one sure answer is with an 
adequate life insurance program. Life insurance will provide for you, if 
you reach old age—for your family, if you don’t. 


NORTH CAROLINA MUTUAL representatives are trained and quali- 
fied to advise you, in complete confidence, on your insurance needs. There 
will be no obligation. 


NORTH CAROLINA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Durham, North Carolina 
C. C. Spaulding, President 














